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INTRODUCTION 

Halsten Muri was bom in 1841 at Olden, 
one of the most beautlAil spots on the Nord 
Fjord. As will be learnt from the following 
pages he commenced his fishing career when 
he was about five years old, and it was not 
a long time before he became absorbed with 
the passion of angling, the charm of which 
is so difficult to explain to "outsiders" — to 
use his own words, 

'^ There were many days when I did not go to 
school at all^ as I did not like the school and I 
liked fishing much better." 

His efforts were not confined to the finer 
side of the art of angling — fishing for trout 
and salmon — he was soon as great an expert 
in salt water fishing as when fishing in river 
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or lake, and like all true anglers, he is always 
happy when trying to catch something, even 
the smallest of whiting or haddock with a 
hand-line — ^again to use his own words, 

'^ There was hardly a day when I did not catch 
something; I was always fishing for something." 

There is not a smgle sahnon river in the 
Nord Fjord which he has not fished, and he 
was the first man who ever cast a fly on 
some of them. It is hardly necessary to 
add that he knows most of them thoroughly 
well and probably those fishermen, whose 
happy lot took them to the Str)^ River in 
those days when Norwegian salmon fishing 
was salmon fishing worthy of the name, 
must have deeply regretted the doctor's 
orders that Halsten Muri must no longer 
act as Gaffer on that fine river. 

I first made his acquaintance in 1908 
when fishing the little Aa River at Hyen, 
and he has been out with me every year 
since. His English is excellent and one 
could hardly wish for a pleasanter com- 
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panion on the river bank, though he is 
inclmed to get rather solemn when sport 
is bad. A better fisherman it would be 
almost impossible to find; it is a real 
pleasure to see him jump as lightly as a 
goat from the top of one rock to another, 
and then when he has reached the desired 
spot to watch him, barely poised on a 
slippery stone, deftly cast a heavy salmon 
fly twenty yards or more so that it drops 
on the water like a feather. Never have I 
known him miss gaffing a salmon, and only 
those who have lost fish through the 
bungling of the gaffer can fully appreciate 
the pleasure it adds to one's fishing when 
you know that you can place absolute 
reliance on your attendant. 

A man who has had sixty years' ex- 
perience of fishing is always worth meeting, 
and has accumulated a store of knowledge 
which many would give much to possess. 
I have often thought that Halsten's 
numerous anecdotes and experiences would 
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be interesting to many whether fishennen 
or not, and I have therefore ventured in 
this little book to bring some of them to 
public light. I feel sure there are many in 
England and Norway, and I think in 
America too, who would listen to him 
with interest, and I have therefore en- 
deavoured to record some of the many 
conversations we have had together. I 
have tried as far as possible to put down 
everything in the very words as I heard it, 
and I can only hope that those who read 
this little book may derive as much 
pleasure as I did in listening to my friend 
Halsten Muri. 

J. A. H. 



The Reminiscences of 
Halsten Muri 



Halsten 1 am thinking of writing down 
all you can remember about fishing. 

I think it would make a very fiinny 
book. Sir ! 

Well, to begin with, what is the very 
first thing you can remember ? 

The very first time 1 ever saw a fish 
caught was when I first went out with my 
father sei fishing. There were a lot of 
boats out and they had gone a long way 
to Faleide but my father was not very well 
so we fished at the mouth of the Olden 
river. 

How old would you be then ? 

I think about five years, I was quite 
small, and I remember very weU we were 
fishing with herrings for bait, and my father 
put the bait on my hook. I can remember, 
too, I hooked the first sei and he was a 
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very big one and I could not pull him up, 
and I had to hold him until my father 
came and took the line and got him in. I 
don't remember very well, but I think we 
got about a dozen, and the other boats 
which went such a long way got nothing at 
all ; so we was very pleased. 

When did you first go out fishing by 
yourself? 

It was in the Olden river. As you know 
we lived close to the river, not the same 
house we live in now, but close by, the 
other side of the baker's. I remember very 
well I got some thread from my mother, I 
had no hook but I got a pin and bent it 
and then I went to look for some worms. 

What sort of a rod had you, Halsten ? 

Oh, it was a long stick about three yards 
long. My father had some wood and I 
cut it myself. 

Well, did you catch anything ? 

I got a trout but it was quite a small 
one. I used to fish nearly every day, oh I 
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was very fond of it and I did not always 
say where I had gone to, and I remember 
once my mother was very anxious, as I had 
gone quite a long way up the river. 

And did you generally go out alone ? 

There was sometimes another boy came 
out with me, but I did not like him to 
come with me, as he was older and bigger 
than I, and he used to take the best places 
from me. 

And when did you first get any proper 
hooks? 

I had a brother in Bergen and he sent 
some to me, but I had to tie them on to 
thread, as I had no gut. I never saw any 
gut until Captain C. first came to Olden, I 
was nearly ten years old then, so that is 
over 50 years ago as I am 65 now. My 
£ather died when I was a little over seven. 
I had one brother and six sisters. 

What did you father do ? 

He was a house builder, but he died 
when he was not quite 50 and my eldest 
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sister then was about 27. They were all 
older than me. I was the youngest My 
mother was very poor and she had a great 
deal of trouble to bring us up, and as soon 
as any of them were big enough to do 
anything, they had to go away to work for 
other people. 

Did you go to school, Halsten ? 

Not until I was nine or ten. They could 
do as they liked then and were not made 
to send their children to school There 
were many days when I did not go at all, 
as I did not like the school and I liked 
fishing much better. I remember one day 
I got a line and put six hooks on it, and I 
put it out in the Fjord when the tide was 
quite low, as far out as I could get it. 1 
knew the flounders came up with the tide 
for I used to catch them in the same place 
when I was fishing out of a boat with a 
rod or hand line. When I took the line 
up there was a big flounder on every hook. 
My mother was much more pleased with 
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my fishing after that There was a man 
used to put out a line the same way but 
from a boat. We had no boat as my 
father's boat was very old and rotten 
and we did not use it after he died. 
There was a lot of flounders then and I 
remember sometimes I took off everything 
and waded out and put out the line that 
way, but I was the first to put out a line 
at low tide. 

Then did you learn nothing at school ? 

Only to read, it was Mrs. C. who taught 
me to write and I learnt English from 
her and from going out with Captain C. 
Both he and Missus spoke Norwegian 
very well. 

But I suppose you liked fishing in the 
river best. 

Oh yes, and when I got the hooks from 
my brother I used to catch many more 
trout and bigger ones too. Sometimes I 
got 50 or 60 in the day, but quite small, 
the biggest would be half a pound. 
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But didn't you lose a lot of hooks ? 

No, only when I stuck fast in the 
bottom. I used to put about two feet of 
brass wire next to the hook and then a 
strong line. I bought the wire in a shop, 
it was the same as we used for fishing 
for sei. 

Can you remember catching your first 
sea trout ? 

Oh I remember it very well. I was 
fishing on the other side of the river. It 
was about two pounds and I ran round by 
the bridge with it to my mother. I was 
so pleased and I remember she took the 
hook out for me, and as soon as she had 
got it out I ran off again but I did not 
catch another that time. 

But had you never been broken by a big 
sea trout ? 

No, that was the first I got hold of. I 
I had strong tackle. 

How old were you tJien, Halsten ? 

I think I was about sev«i. I remember 
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very well losing a very big sea trout. You 
know the banks are very high at Olden, 
and if I could not throw them out over my 
head, I generally used to lose them. 
Sometimes I pulled the rod in and got 
hold of the line and pulled them out that 
way. This was a fish about 15 or 16 
pounds and I had pulled him up the bank 
and had him between my knees, but the 
bank was very steep and he was very 
slippery and he slipped down and broke the 
line and then I began to cry. I know he 
was a sea trout for it was in the sea trout 
pool and he was much shorter than a 
salmon. Oh I lost many many big fish 
and sometimes 1 cried and sometimes I got 
very very cross. I remember one day I 
lost six big fish one after the other. 

Then I expect you lost some salmon too. 

I suppose so, but I did not know the 
difference between sea trout and salmon. 
We called them all salmon then, though I 
think I got some grilse. I did not get one 
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real salmon until I had been with Captain C. 
I was between eight and nine then, and I 
had never fished with fly or seen it fished 
until I went out with him. 

And what did you do with the fish ? 

My mother used to sell them to a 
shopman from Bergen but she did not get 
what you would call a price for them — 
about one krone (Is. l^d.) for a six pound 
fish. There was hardly a day when I did 
not catch something ; I was always fishing 
for something. Before I was eight my 
mother bought a boat for me and I used 
to go out fishing in the Fjord for whiting, 
there was a lot of whiting in those days. 
I used to go out and fish all night and 
catch a lot of fish, and when the sun came 
out I would stop fishing and would sleep 
out anywhere in the sun, and then I would 
go out and fish all night again. 

Was there nobody else who fished in the 
river for salmon or sea trout ? 

There was another boy but he did not 
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fish so much as I did and there was a man 
who I did not see often as he always fished 
in the upper water, but I had seen him 
fishing sometimes and I knew how it was 
done. He used very very strong tackle 
and a very strong rod and line. 

But had he no running line ? 

No, he fished just like I did but he had 
very strong tackle and I know he used to 
get very big salmon up to 80 pounds. He 
used very very big hooks. I have not seen 
such big hooks from England. 
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II 

You were telling me about Captain C. 
the other day Halsten, when was it you 
met him first ? 

It was at Olden about 1850, I know I 
was about nine years old, I was going up 
the river with that other boy I told you 
about, and we saw him fishing in the sea 
trout pool and he had already got a sea 
trout. We sat down on the bank and 
watched him and I was much astonished, 
I had never seen fly-fishing before. He 
was the first Englishman who ever came to 
Olden fishing, and I expect one of the first 
who came to Norway. We watched him 
and saw him catch another sea trout which 
he gafied himself. They were about six 
pounds each, and after he had caught the 
second fish he called to us "Kom her mine 
Guter" (come here my boys) and he told 
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us to cany them down to the shopman and 
gave us 12 skilling (about 6d.) each. It 
was the first money I ever had. After we 
had given the fish to the shopman, I was 
afraid the other boy would stop me going 
back to him, so I said ** I am going to my 
mother's to get something to eat and shall 
we go up again afterwards, to watch him 
fish ? " As soon as the other boy was out 
of sight I turned back and ran up the river. 
I found Captain C. had gone further up the 
river, and when I got to him I said to him 
"Kan jeg baere Kleppen?" (can I carry the 
gaff). " Vaer so gud min Gut" (yes, please, 
my boy) and he gave me the gaff and a 
small basket he had with him. He fished 
the whole river right up to the Fos (water- 
fall) from both banks, but I do not think 
he got another fish. The river was very 
high, far too fiill. It was quite late when 
we got back, and when he got to the row 
boat on the Fjord he gave me a paper 
Mark (about lid.) and told me to come out 
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with him the next day, and to be ready at 
11 o'clock. His yacht, in which he had 
come, was at Faleide, and he came over in 
a small boat. When I got back home I 
gave the money to my mother and I told 
her to be sure and call me early, I was so 
afraid of being late. I think she called me 
about six o'clock, and I remember very 
weU I sat a very long time by the Fjord 
watching for the boat to come. He got 
some sea trout that day, too, and each day 
he fished, and he gave me a mark, too, every 
day. I think he fished about three or four 
days, and I remember the last day he got a 
salmon. When he was leaving he told me 
he would come back again next year and I 
must come with him again. 

And did he write and tell you when he 
was coming ? 

No, the shopman came to my mother's 
house one night, it was quite late and I had 
gone to bed. He said Captain C. wanted 
to speak to me and I came down in the 
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middle of the night. He was stopping at 
the shopman's and he arranged with me to 
come out with him fishing. That year he 
let me gaff some of the fish, but if they 
were small ones he used to pull them up 
the bank with the line. He used to fish 
with treble gut, and I remember he used a 
very, very big rod, 22 foot, and he told me 
the biggest fish you could land with single 
gut was six pounds. He lost a great many 
fish in those days, there were so many big 
trees on the banks and if a salmon ran 
down you could not foUow him. 

You must have found it difficult gafiing 
the fish for I suppose you were quite small? 

Oh I gaffed many sei before but I was 
very little for my age. I gaffed lots of 
fish for him, but I remember he got very 
very angry with me one day. He was 
fishing the Stone Pool and hooked a big 
salmon. You will remember. Sir, there is 
a big broad stone wall runs out to the 
island, and he told me to go along the wall 
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with the gaff, but I was not to try and gaff 
the fish until he told me. The river was 
very very high, and the water was running 
over the wall and was up to my middle for 
I was very Uttle. He told me to stand on 
a stone and to gaff the fish when it was 
tired. I saw the fish lots of times but I 
got him before he was tired. I gaffed him 
right in the middle and when I tried to 
hold him up he was too heavy, and he 
kicked about with his head in the water, 
and I was soon covered with blood. The 
stream was running over the wall very 
strong, and so deep it was right up to my 
middle, and the fish was so heavy I could 
not move. Captain C. was standing on 
the wall too, higher up but not so deep as 
I was. I thought he would come to help 
me but he did not. I held the fish for 
four of five minutes and at last he jumped 
off the gaff and went over the wall on the 
shallow side and the line caught in a stick 
and broke. 
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And what did Ci^tain C. do ? 

Oh I neva saw a man so angry, he was 
more like a bear when he was angry. He 
stamped up and down <m the stone he was 
standing on and shouted many things to 
me in Knglish, of which I did not imd^- 
stand a word, and thai threw his rod 
behind him on to the bank, and I remember 
the top broke in three pieces. He had 
another top with him for the bottom piece 
was hollow to put a top in. 

Well what did you do ? 

Oh, I thought to myself the salmon 
would not go far, he had bled so much. 
I was all over blood. I had no cap or 
shoes and stockings, but just trousers and a 
white shirt, and it was all red with the 
salmon's blood. It was a lucky thing the 
salmon fell that side of the walL If he 
had gone to the other side he would have 
gone down the river and we should never 
have seen him again. The wall was built 
to keep the river from coming over the 
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land and it was quite shallow on the inside. 
The stream ran down to a hole by a big 
rock, where I knew the salmon would be 
carried by the stream, and I went down 
the island as quick as I could for I had the 
gaff with me all the time. I got into the 
water by the rock and it was right up to 
my arm-pits for I was very little at that 
time. I began feeling about with my feet 
for the salmon, and at last I saw his white 
side, and I stuck the gaff in him and 
carried him on to the bank. The bank 
was very steep there and I had a long way 
to go round to Captain C, and when I got 
to him I found him sitting down with his 
face in his hands and his elbows on his 
knees. I took the salmon and put it at 
his feet, and I remember very well the 
hook and line were still in him. 

And what did Captain C. say to you ? 

He did not say one word, but he took 
out the fly and then he weighed the fish, it 
was 24 pounds, and then he went to a 
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hedge and cut a strong stick and put it 
through its gills and put it over my shoulder 
and then he said in Norwegian "There, my 
boy, take that home to your mother." I 
remember the fish was so big that the tail 
dragged on the ground. When I got home 
to my mother she took the fish and told me 
to go and change my shirt, which was all 
red, but there was no time for that, I was 
in such a hurry to get back again. When 
I got back I found Captain C. sitting just 
where 1 had left him, with his head on his 
hand still, but I noticed he had something in 
his other hand, and when I got to him he 
said " Vaer so gud min Gut," and gave me 
a silver Daler (about 4/6). It was the very 
first silver Daler I ever saw. Oh, I 
remember it all very well. 
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III 

Halsten, you told me a story once about 
Captain C. being very angry with you on 
the Stryn river, when did that happen ? 

It was the fourth year I was with him. 
He had taken a lease of both rivers, Stryn 
and Olden, and sometimes he fished in one 
and sometimes the other. Peder Boe had 
been out with him to row the boat on the 
Stryn river. Many of the pools are very 
big and must be fished out of a boat. My 
wife is Peder's daughter. Peder was the 
postman, and one day he had to go up the 
valley with the letters, so Captain C. sent 
for me to come from Olden to Stryn to 
row the boat. I had never worked a boat 
in a river before, and I did not know very 
weU how to work it. There are many 
things that are easy when you know how, 
and to row a boat for fishing in a strong 
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river is the same. I remember very well 
we were fishing in the Top Island Pool. 
It is a wide broad pool and there was a 
very strong stream, the river was very fiill 
then, a lot of water coming down. The 
Captain rose a fish but it missed the fly, 
and he told me to row the boat up again. 
There is a big rock in the middle of the 
river and an eddy behind it though there is 
a strong stream on each side. I did not 
know very well how to work the boat, and 
the eddy carried the boat on to the sunken 
rock. Captain C. jumped up and down in 
the boat and got her off that way, and he 
then started to fish again and when the fly 
came over the same place he rose the fish 
again, but it missed the fly a second time. 
He then told me to row the boat up again 
and we got on the same rock as before, but 
he jumped up and down again and got the 
boat off. When his fly came over the fish 
the third time it rose again and this time 
he hooked it. 
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Well what happed after that ? 

The fish ran up towards the boat and 
Captain C. could not reel in quick enough, 
so I rowed up as quick as I could, and we 
got on the same rock again. When the 
fish got near the boat, he got frightened by 
it, so I understand, and went down the 
river in a minute, and I could not get the 
boat off, and he took out every bit of the 
line and the line broke near the reel It 
was all done in a minute. The Captain 
then spoke a lot to me in English, but I 
did not understand a single word. He got 
the boat off as he did before, and then he 
threw his rod right into the middle of the 
river, but I rowed the boat down and got 
hold of it. It was made of wood which 
floated but there was a very strong stream. 
I then rowed the boat into the shore above 
the Island, but before we got to the land 
he jumped out of the boat right into the 
river and he got wet up to his chest, and 
then he walked on to the bank. When he 
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got on to the bank he began to walk up 
and down and talked a lot of English to 
himself, but the first thing he said to me 
in Norwegian was " I can't use you here, 
you are no good here, I must send you 
home," and then I began to cry. 

What did he do next, Halsten ? 

Then he got a reel out he had in the 
basket, and he woimd the line off that on 
the rod, and when all was ready, he said, 
" We will try again," and we started this 
time a Uttle lower below the rock, and he 
had not made many casts before he got 
hold of another salmon, and this we got all 
right. It was a big fish and I am sure it 
was over 20 poimds. Then we went to a 
small pool, below and he got a fish about 
12 pounds. It was a short fish and I think 
it was a sea trout. We fished one or two 
more small pools and in a pool below we 
got another big salmon, I think about 20 
pounds, and then he said it was enough, 
and he told me to go out and see if Peder 
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had come home. When I got to Peder's 
house I found he had just come back, so 
we all got in the boat and Peder rowed us 
right down the river in the boat to Vik, 
where Captain C. was stopping. When we 
got to the pier he took the biggest sahnon 
and left the other two fish in the boat, and 
I went up on to the pier with him but 
Peder stopped in the boat, and then Captain 
C. told me to wait there until he came back. 
After about quarter of an hour he came 
back and he had a reel and some old flies 
which he gave me, and then he put his 
hand on my head and gave me five daler, 
and said, " I give you these never to say a 
word to anyone I was so angry," and he 
gave the sea trout to Peder and he gave 
him two marks to row the boat to Olden 
and give the other salmon to my mother, 
and I was very pleased for I thought he 
would send me home. 

And did you always go out with him 
after that? 
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Yes, only I and Peder was with him, and 
he used to give me two marks a day at 
Stryn as it was so much more hard work 
there than at Olden. He was a very kind 
man and he gave my mother lots of money. 

And was he ever angry with you again, 
Halsten? 

No, only those two times, and I did not 
say a word about it to anyone until long 
after he did not come to Norway any more. 

How many years were you with him 
altogether ? 

About eight or nine years altogether. 

I suppose you saw many fish killed ? 

Oh, we got many many fish, there were 
oft^n far more than I could carry back, 
and then he began to give the fish away 
when he caught them to anybody who was 
near, but so many people began to come 
out to watch him fishing and to get the 
fish that sometimes there was not room to 
fish properly, so we had to give up that 
plan and had to take all the fish to Vik 
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and he told the people to come there and 
fetch them. 

What was the biggest sahnon Captain C. 
killed when you were with him ? 

It was 52 pomids, that we got in the 
Stiyn River, but we once got a sea trout 
24 pounds in the Loen River, we sometimes 
used to fish there as well as at Olden and 
Stryn. That is the biggest sea trout I 
ever saw but we got many 15 or 16 
pounds. 

What do you suppose is the reason we 
don't get such big sea trout now ? 

I don't think they have the time to grow. 
Sir, they get caught either in the traps or 
the nets or by fishermen before they have 
time to grow so big. Very few fished 
then, and they could not send the fish to 
England as they can now. I remember 
that was an old fish. He looked a very 
very old fish. 

You must have been very sorry when 
Captain C. gave up coming to Stryn ? 
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Well, he gave his lease to Mr. M., and 
Captain C. wrote to tell me he was coming, 
and I was with him for three years, and 
after that I was with many many English 
gentlemen. There were so many I do not 
remember all their names. I was fishing 
at Stryn for 25 summers, and some would 
only come for a few days and sometimes 
there would be several come together, 
so I cannot remember them all. 

How did you learn your English, 
Halsten ? 

Oh, I picked it up word by word, but not 
so much fix)ni Captain C, he spoke very 
good Norwegian, and he always spoke 
Norwegian to me, but I did learn a little 
from Mrs. C. She spoke Norwegian too, 
and I think I told you she taught me to 
write, that was in Norwegian. 

Well, I suppose you speak English as 
easily as Norwegian. 

Oh I speak easily enough, I have not to 
think much before I say something, but 
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there are many many words I do not 
know, but I understand nearly every- 
thing. 

Well, Halsten, I wish I could speak 
Norwegian as well as you speak English. 
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IV 

When did you first begin to fish with 
the fly, Halsten ? 

It was after the third year that Captain C. 
was at Olden. I was not quite 12 then, 
about 11 years old. He gave me some old 
flies. I made my own rod myself, with 
two joints ; and remember very well cutting 
the wood fix)m some small bushes, it was 
about 20 feet long. I made the rings 
myself out of thick iron string, what you 
call wire; I bent them right round and put 
both ends through the rod. I had a sea 
fishing line and it was very thick and 
heavy, and I bought a string they use for 
fiddles not quite a yard long, that was at 
the end of the Une, and I fastened the fly 
on to that. The flies were all fastened to 
gut not quite a foot long with a loop at 
the end. They were not very big flies he 
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gave me the first time, about an inch 
long. 

And did you fish with a running line? 

Oh yes, I had a line about 15 fathoms 
long, and I wound the back end up in a 
bundle and had it in my pocket, and when 
I hooked a fish I pulled it out and threw it 
on the ground so that the line could 
run out. 

Did you get many fish the first year ? 

Not very many, perhaps three or foiu*, 
and nothing very big. 

And did you not get hold of a salmon ? 

No, I only fished in the sea trout pools, 
but I soon losed all the flies. I think the 
gut was not very good, or perhaps I did 
not know how to fish very well. 

How long did the flies last you ? 

Oh, about a fortnight, not more than 
three weeks, and then my mother went to 
Bergen, and I asked her to buy a fly for 
me, but she said it was no use as I only 
losed them, but when she came back she 
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brought me a fly. It was quite a large 
one. 

I suppose you went off in a great hurry 
to fish with it ? 

Oh, I remember very well I went off at 
once, and I very soon got a big sea trout 
about six poimds, and I ran straight home 
with it to my mother and she took the 
hook out, and then I ran off, I was in such 
a hurry to be fishing again. I was fishing 
in a pool higher up one day, and I got 
hold of a big salmon and he broke me in a 
minute, and then I remember very well I 
begm to cry and I come home to my 
mother. 

And what did she say to you ? 

Oh, she could not say very much; she 
saw I was very sorry, but I got the fly 
back. 

However did you manage that, Halsten? 

It was about three days after, they got 
the fish in a salmon trap a long way up the 
river. And they found my fly in his 
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mouth. I heard about it, and I went up 
to the farm and asked them to give me the 
fly, but the man said I must pay for it, and 
when I asked how much he said " twelve 
skilling" (about 6d.), so I bought my fly 
fix)m him. 

And was it a large salmon ? 

Oh, I see the fish. It was a trap that 
belonged to several people and they had 
not divided the fish. It was about 80 
pounds ; oh, it was a fine fish. 

I suppose you started fishing again at 
once? 

I went straight down to the river and it 
was not long before I got another fish. I 
got many many fish with that fly. I know I 
got up to seven in one day, all sea trout, 
but not all big ones. I got some very big 
sea trout though, from six to eight pounds. 
I don*t think any bigger. 

There would not be much of the fly left 
after a time ? 

There was very soon left no wing at all 
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and after a bit not much body. Oh, I did 
very well with that fly. 

What sort of a fly was it ? 

I think it was a Norwegian fly and it 
was a bluish fly, but I do not remember 
very well, but I know it was a blue body. 

And what was the end of the fly ? 

I don't remember very well what I did 
with it, but I did not lose it. I used it 'til 
there was nothing left of it, and there was 
not much point on it either, for it was 
often down on the rocks at the bottom, 
but I had a file and 1 used to file the point 
sharp. I remember my mother said she 
had sold the fish I got with it for over 
10 daler (about 45s.), and we had as well 
some of the fish ourselves. Oh, I done 
very well with that fly, but I rose lots and 
lots of fish with it which I missed. 

Did you never get hold of any more 
salmon with it ? 

No, I think not. I was afraid to fish in 
the salmon pools for fear of losing it again. 
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I always fished in the bridge pool and the 
sea pool, where the salmon did not lie so 
much. 

Did you gaff your own fish ? 

The small ones I pull up on the bank, 
but the big ones I generally gaff myself, 
but sometimes another boy would gaft 
them for me, it was the same boy I was 
telling you about, he used to come out 
with me sometimes. 

And when did you get your first salmon? 

It was not imtil the next year, when 
Captain C. gave me the rod and line. The 
line was rotten at the end, so I turned it 
round and fastened it to a fine sea line 
which I used as backing, but I had a better 
rod too. It was in the Stryn River after 
Captain C. had gone home. He had a 
lease of both rivers then, both at Stryn and 
Olden, and he give me leave to fish as 
much as I like after he had gone, and for 
two or three years when he had gone home 
there was no one could fish in those rivers 
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but myself. Each time when he had gone 
it was not many minutes before I was 
fishing. I remember very well the first 
salmon I got hold of that time I lose. I 
did not have him on many minutes. 

Did he break you ? 

No, the hook came away, but soon after 
I was fishing in the Ned Fos Pool and I 
hooked another. I had him on about half 
an hoiu* and then I got him. 

Was he a big fish, Halsten ? 

I think about 25 pounds, but I did not 
weigh any fish then ; I know he had been a 
long time up, he was very red. 

And how did you manage to gaff him ? 

Oh, I had Jorgen with me, that is my 
wife's brother ; one cannot fish in the Stryn 
River without a man, as you must have a 
boat to reach the salmon, as the pools are 
so big. 

Well, I suppose you were very pleased 
with yourself? 

Oh, I was very glad. 
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It was a fine thing for a little chap to do, 
for I suppose you were not very big ? 

I was just over 12 then, and I was what 
you call very small for my age. I was 
quite small imtil 18, it was not 'til then I 
began to grow properly. 

And did you get many more salmon 
that year ? 

Oh, not what you call very many. I 
think about six, and some I sold, and what 
we could not sell we smoked. I did not 
stop more than three or four days at Stryn, 
I went back to Olden, and I fished there, 
and I got salmon there, too, and I would 
come back and fish at Stryn again, and I 
expect I fished at Loen, too. There was 
no one fished with fly but me. 

Did you lose many salmon ? 

Oh, I lose a good many, but I did not 
get broken often. I would many times 
swim after them, and would jump in the 
river to get round a bush or trees when 
they went down. I would follow them in 
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many places when Captain C. would not 
go. It was he who taught me to swim, 
with a rope round me, from his yacht. 

And did you begin to fish again the next 
year before Captain C. came ? 

Oh, I had not leave to fish before he 
came. He told me to look after the rivers 
and he paid me for that, and sometimes I 
would be at Stryn and sometimes at Olden 
to see that no one was fishing. I did see 
that old man I told you about fishing 
sometimes at Olden, but I did not say 
much to him, he was a very old man, and 
I think he would not do much harm. 

And what did you do in the winter ? 

Oh, I used to fish in the Fjord, from a 
boat, when the Fjord was open, but when 
it was frozen I used to cut a hole in the ice 
and fish through that. I would catch cod 
and whiting, and sometimes turbot.''*' Oh, I 
was always fishing, I never did an5rthing 
else in my life. I did begin to learn from 
♦ HaUbut 
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a cobbler, but I did not like it, it was too 
tiring, but I learnt enough to make for 
ourselves. I still make all the shoes we 
want oiurselves. 

And you do it very well, too, Halsten, 
judging from those you made for my wife 
and myself. 
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You used to do some deep-sea fishing 
once, Halsten ? 

Oh yes, that was many years ago. I 
first went herring fishing near Moldoen. 
I was 16 years old then, everyone used to 
go from Olden who was not too old or too 
young. There were seven of us in one 
boat, we were all from Olden. We had 
about five or six nets, and we generally put 
three or foiu" together in one place and the 
other two in other places far off. The nets 
would be about four fathoms deep and we 
set them on the bottom, generally in about 
40 fathoms of water, and sometimes we 
would catch as many fish in one of the 
single nets as would fill the whole boat, 
and we would catch nothing in the other 
nets. We used to set the nets in the 
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evening, and generally outside the Skjaere* 
but not far from the islands, and we would 
take them up in the morning, when we 
could do it for the weather. We used to 
fish for herrings in January and the first 
half of February, and we would be out 
altogether about six or seven weeks. 

Then I suppose you caught many 
herrings sometimes ? 

Yes, sometimes, but sometimes we did 
not get any at all, and sometimes there 
would be more herrings than we could 
bring in at one time and we had to leave 
them until the next day. I remember one 
time all the nets were quite full of herrings, 
and it took us three days to get them all in. 

I suppose sometimes you could not get 
out to the nets to take them up. 

Oh, many many times when the weather 
was bad, and sometimes, but not often, 
there would be days and days when we 

♦ The barrier reef of islands and rocks along the 
western coast of Norway. 
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could not get out, and the fish would spoil, 
and the nets would be spoilt too, it makes 
them rotten. 

What did you do with the herrings ? 

Oh, we bring them to Kalvaag or 
sometimes to Moldoen. 

And did you salt them ? 

No, we generally sell them, and the 
people who bought them used to salt them 
and put them in barrels, and send them to 
Bergen and to several places. 

And what sort of a price did you get for 
them? 

Oh, several prices, if there was Uttle of 
them it was dearer, and if there was a lot 
of them it was cheap — ^generally from 
six krone (6s. 8d.) to 12 krone (18s. 4d.) 
a barrel, there would be about 400 herrings 
to the barrel. 

I suppose it was cold work ? 

Oh, it was very very cold, and sometimes 
it was very rough weather, because it was 
the hardest time of the winter. 
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Did you ever get any other sort of fish 
in the nets ? 

Not often, but sometimes we would get 
cod, and they would make a great mess 
with the nets. It was very difficult to get 
them out. 

Where did you live most of the time ? 

Generally at Kalvaag, but sometimes at 
Mold6en,itwould depend where the herrings 
were. Sometimes we would go as far south 
as Floro, and sometimes a little north of 
Moldoen, but not so far north as Aalesund. 

I suppose there were herrings further 
north and south ? 

Oh yes, but I did not go. There was 
not any from Nord Fjord went far away 
from Moldoen. 

And did you make much money from 
the herring fishing ? 

Oh, it was not always the same, the very 
best winter I had I made myself nearly 
1200 krone (about £65), but the two last 
winters was hardly to call anything. 
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And how did you divide the money, 
Halsten ? 

Oh, what you call all alike, we divided 
the money into so many shares. 

But wouldn't there be one share for the 
boat? 

Not quite a share, you might say half a 
share for the boat. 

How many seasons were you out 
altogether for herring fishing ? 

I was out 12 winters, but I give it up 
because it did not pay, there were not near 
so many herrings as at first, and first one 
give it up and then another, and now I do 
not think there is one boat goes from 
Olden. There are herrings again but I 
think not so many as before, though I hear 
they did very well last winter. It was 
after that I went cod fishing, but that was 
much harder work. I certainly liked the 
herring fishing best. Although we were 
out six or seven weeks, we would only be 
getting the herrings for about 10 days, and 
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it lasted quite a short time, but c^en it 
would be a long time before the herrings 
come. We generally started at Kalvaag, 
that was about the middle, but if we hear 
of herrings being caught somewhere else 
then we would go there. 

Then where did you work the cod fishing 
from? 

From a Uttle island called Vegren that 
is about 60 miles from Aalesund, and we 
would go a long way out to sea — 7 
Norwegian miles — that is over 50 English 
miles. If there was not a good sailing 
wind we had to row the boat out, and that 
was very very hard work, and then we did 
not go so far out. She was a big boat for 
we would get very rough weather. We 
used to start very early in the morning, 
about three or four o'clock, so as to get on 
the fishing ground in good time, the 
morning was the best time, indeed it is 
the best time for all sea fishing. 

How did you fish for the cod, Halsten ? 
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We would fish with very long hand 
lines» generally 40 or 50 fathoms, and there 
would be a heavy lead about four pounds 
on the Une, and there was a larger hook 
lower down on the end like a gaff, and 
there would be another pound of lead on 
that. We used to pull the hne up and 
down very hard and very quick over a 
roller on the side of the boat, that was 
very very hard work, and we would strike 
the cod that way. There was no bait on 
the hook and we used to hook them in the 
back, or in the side, or anywhere. We 
took the sail down but leave the mast up, 
and we would drift before the wind, and 
when we b^in to fish we all fished at 
differ^it depths, and as soon as one man 
strike a fish he call out what depth he was 
fishing, we had marks on all our lines to 
show how much Une we have out. Then 
we would all change our lines to fish the 
same depth as he was fishing. We 
generally find the cod between 40 and 50 
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fathoms, very seldom over 50, and when 
there was no cod we would sometimes let 
liie lines right down to the bottom and 
catch other fish. We had bait on then, but 
the same hooks, and would catch ling and 
brosmer, I do not know the English for that, 
and sometimes turbot (halibut) but not 
very many of them, but I remember very 
well one day I got three turbot. 

And how long used you to stop out 
fishing? 

Generally until about simset, about half- 
past four, but often we had to go in before, 
when it got very rough. We used to fish 
rather later for cod than we did for herring, 
from about the end of January to a little 
after the middle of March, but it was often 
very very rough, and very very cold, and 
it was very hard work. It was an open 
boat, but it was a big boat. Sometimes it 
was very very difficult to get back to land 
if the waves was very high, and we had to 
keep baling hard. 
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How many were you in the boat ? 

Generally about seven, and the owner of 
the boat, who belonged to Vegren, gave us 
50 ore (about 6d.) for each cod. We 
divided the money into shares, so much for 
each man, and one for the boat. It was 
the owner who came with us, he was 
styrman, what you call captain, and he 
would get his share same as the others. 
It was he who bought them from us, and 
he had people at Vegren to salt them 
down, and in the spring they would be cut 
open and spread out flat and dried in the 
sun, that is what we call klepfisk. Torfisk 
comes from Lofoten, they are not so large, 
and they just cut them open down the 
middle, but they are round, and not flat 
like the klepfisk. 

What was the most you ever got in a 
day? 

It was one day I had what you call a 
bet with the styrman who would catch the 
most fish. I remember very well I got 
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187 and he get 125, mostly big cod, 
between 20 and 25 pounds, we call it a 
very very small cod if we get one between 
10 or 12 pounds, and it was very very 
seldom we get them so small, and I am 
sure I myself get cod of 40 pounds. That 
day I won from the stjnrman 1 daler and a 
bottle of brMidy, and that bottle of brandy 
we had at once. I took the the cork out, 
and there was seven or eight men, and 
that wasn't much. 

And how many did the other men catch 
that day? 

There was not another had over 70 fish, 
I think there was a Uttle over 600 fish in 
the boat that day. 

You must have worked very hard to get 
so many ? 

Oh, 1 never stopped, I worked all I could 
to get that daler. Oh, it was very very 
hard work ; we had big woollen gloves on 
our hands, but it was a long way to pull 
them up. It was much easier when there 
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was waves, for as the boat rose she would 
pull the cod up, and as she went down, 
when you knew how to do it — you could 
get m many fathoms line at once. Some- 
times the cod would be so thick together 
you could feel the lead strike their backs 
as it go down. Oh, we see all sorts of 
fish then, from herrings to whales, and the 
whales was sometimes so near the boat you 
could almost spit on to him. 

And how much did you make with the 
cod fishing ? 

Oh, the most I ever bring home was 
about 800 krone (about £17). It was not 
so good as the herring fishing, but then the 
herring nets cost a lot of money. 

Then how many seasons did you go out 
cod fishing? 

Only three winters, it was such very 
very hard work, and it was very dangerous, 
so many lose their Uves, and my wife and 
mother was always very anxious each time 
I go, and so I give it up. They did not 
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want me to go herring fishing either but 
there is hardly anything to do in the winter, 
and I had not much money, but it is very 
very hard work fishing at sea in the 
winter. 
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VI 

I think you have been to England, 
Halsten ? 

Oh yes, sir, three times, but the first 
thne I only passed through, that was in 
1894. I was on my way to America. I 
did, however, stop three days at Liverpool. 
The agent at Bergen, who gave me a 
ticket to Benson, a small town beyond 
Chicago, told me I should have a big 
steamer from Liverpool, and when I got to 
Liverpool, I found it was quite a small one, 
it was the smallest they had, and I said I 
wait for a big steamer, but they said I 
could not stay in the hotel unless I paid 
extra, and I was three days and had to pay 
12 krone (about 18/-). I had thought of 
going to America before to see my children, 
and when my last daugher went, about a 
year before, I told her I should come and 
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see her in America, and she only smiled, 
she did not believe it. I have five children 
altogether, and four are in America. The 
youngest one you have seen at Olden, that 
is Johanna who works at the hotel in the 
summer. My son was the first to go, that 
is about 23 years ago, he was only 16 then. 
1 sent him out with a friend fix)m Loen, 
who had come back from America for a 
visit, he had gone out about 10 years before. 
I think it was a good thing for that man 
he went, as he is a rich man now, and 1 
think if he had stayed in Norway he would 
be a poor man. My three daughters went 
out later, and they are all married now 
and all to men from Olden. My wife has 
never seen any of them since they left 
Norway. 

What boat did you go out by ? 

It was the Lucarua^ she was a very large 
boat and very fast, and we passed the small 
steamer I told you about before she was 
half way across. 
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What did you do with yourself in Liver- 
pool before she started ? 

Oh, I walked about the street and see 
the ships and lots of things. The ships 
was the best thing I see and the very large 
horses. I found some Norwegians there, 
I heard they was at the Allan Line Hotel, 
and I went to see them there many times, 
but there was no Norwegians on theLucama^ 
not that I know. We had 3,000 people on 
board and I went third class, what you call 
steerage. 

Had you a good passage ? 

Oh, it was quite calm, we took five days 
14 hours from Liverpool to New York, it 
was so calm I could have gone across in 
my own boat I think. It was not a very 
pleasant time, I was quite comfortable, but 
I had no friends on board. I spoke several 
times with some of the people, but it was 
not the same as friends. 

Did you stop long in New York ? 

I think we was there about three hours. 
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They took us off in a small steamer to an 
island, and there we see the doctor and had 
to get what food we wanted on the train. 
Then we went straight on to Chicago, and 
we had about six hours there. 

Then did you see anything there ? 

No, not to speak of, but a lot of people 
in the streets. Millions I think was there, 
it was the year they had the Udstilling. 

You mean the Exhibition ? 

Yes, I did not know the English word. 
It took us nearly three days to get to 
Chicago from New York, but I think it 
was a very slow train, and I sleep very 
badly, it was very difficult to sleep, there 
was always noise. From Chicago I went to 
Benson where my son and daughters live, 
and that take us nearly a day, and I get 
there about 10 or 11 o'clock in the morning. 

What did you do when you got to 
Benson ? 

Oh, I looked out of the train before I 
got out, there was several people standing 
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about, and I looked to see if there was one 
who looked like a Norwegian, and I went 
up to one man and I ask him in English if 
he was a Norwegian and he say yes, and 
then I know him, for he was fix)m Olden 
too, and then he smiled and he asked me if 
I was Norwegian, and I say "Jo" (Yes) 
and then he know me too, but he had more 
hair on his face than the last time I see 
him, and then we talk Norwegian. He 
then told me I just come at the right time 
for my son-in-law had just come to Benson 
with a load of com. It was quite a small 
place, about as big as Floro, and we turn 
round and there was my son-in-law. He 
know me at once, I think I told you he 
come from Olden, and he tell me my 
youngest daughter had come with him. 
She was not married then. He sent for a 
small boy to fetch her, and then he take 
me to a house where the woman was Nor- 
wegian too, oh, there are many Norwegians 
there, and many many from Nordfjord, 
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they call that part " Lille* Nordfjord." It 
was in that house I have my first proper 
meal in America. And then my daughter 
come and she was very siu^rised, she 
thought it very funny to see me there. 
After we drive to my son-in-law's house, 
about a Norwegian mile from Benson, and 
then I see his wife, my second daughter, 
and she very surprised too. She go quite 
red in the face when she saw me, she did 
not believe herself I was it. You see I 
write and tell no one I am coming. I did 
not see my eldest daughter until the next 
day. She live about 10 minutes walk 
away, but I told them not to let her know 
I had come, and I walk round and see her 
next day. She was very siu^rised too, I 
had not seen her for nearly three years, but 
I did not see my son for four days, he was 
what I think you call a "feeder" to a 
thrashing machine, and he was away. Oh, 
he get very good pay for that, as much as 
♦Lille -little. 
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four or five dollars a day and all his 
food. 

How long did you stop in "Lille 
Nordfjord?" 

I was there five weeks, and I had to go 
to many many houses. I think I did not 
have oae whole day alone with my children. 
There were so many there from Nordfjord 
who wanted to see me, they had all heard 
that a Nordfjordring (a man from Nord- 
fjord) had come, and I think I had not 
been there for two days before they had it 
in the newspaper. I remember very well 
it was the second night after I come I read 
it in the paper, that a man had come fix)m 
Nordfjord to see his children. 

I suppose very few Norwegians have 
gone out as you did to see their children 
in America ? 

I expect not very many, I know one 
other man from NordQord. He went 
about three years after me, but there isn't 
another fix)m Nordfjord. 
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Didn't your wife want to go with you ? 

Oh, no, but she was very anxious about 
my going. She thought I might lose my 
life, but she was not so much against it, 
but I had to promise her to be home before 
Christmas. 

I suppose she may never see her children 
again, Halsten? 

No, I am afraid not, imless they come 
over to Norway. It is very sad for the old 
people in Norway. Many many of them 
never see their children again, but some do 
come back sometimes to Norway for a 
visit. 

You must have enjoyed yourself in 
"LiUeNordfjord"? 

Oh, it was very pleasant, I see so many 
old friends, but I was often very tired. I 
was often speaking, speaking the whole 
day. 

Which way did you come back, Halsten ? 

I went straight from Benson to Montreal, 
and I stop there two days. I like Montreal 
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very much. There was nice streams rojund 
about, and the country was more like 
Norway, and there was good water to 
drink, like in Norway. I never get any 
good water to drink in Benson, it was very 
hard. Oh, I like Montreal very much, 
I see lots of things there. 

Which boat did you come back by ? 

It was the Parisian^ she belong to the 
Allan Line, but it take us quite a day to 
get to the open sea. We sail down a river 
all the way just like a Fjord in Norway. 
We called at Quebec which look very nice 
fix)m the ship, but we only stop a short 
time and I did not go on shore, but we 
have a very pleasant time going home. 
Two of my friends send their sons with me 
when they hear I was going home, they 
was boys about 18 or 20, and there was a 
man from Olden who come too. He was 
not very well, and when he hear I was 
going back to Olden he ask to come with 
me. Oh, we have a very pleasant time, we 
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play cards the whole time all the way. Oh, 
we have a very pleasant time, but the man 
he died in Olden that winter. 

And did you stop anjrwhere on the way 
home? 

No, we come straight home. Dr. H., 
with whom I had often been out fishing, 
want me to come to London, but I write 
him from Liverpool I was very tired, and 
besides I had no time as I promise my wife 
I come home for Christmas. He was very 
angry with me about it, and when he come 
over next year, he want me to go back to 
London with him, but I could not go. I 
do not remember, but I know there was 
something in the way, but I tell him I 
come sometime. 

I suppose your wife was very glad to see 
you again ? 

Oh, she was very pleased. We got to 
Olden very early in the morning, and there 
was not any bridge over the river then, and 
two of the men who come with me want 
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to go over to the other side, so I go in my 
boathouse to get the boat. My wife was 
in bed and she hear someone in the boat- 
house, so she put her head out of the window 
and she call out " Who is there, is it you 
Halsten ? " and I say " No," but she know 
my voice. 

I expect you had a busy time when yoa 
got back to Nordfjord ? 

Oh, I had many many things, presents 
for people. There were so many that I 
could not remember who they were all for. 
They all had papCTS on when I left America, 
but some of them had come off, and I had 
to write to America to find out who they 
was foop. I had much money, too, for 
people. I had over 200 krone (about £12) 
with me, and there was many people who 
wanted to see me to hear about theit 
children and friends, and I had to go to 
msLny houses in Oldrai, and Loen, and Strjm, 
right up to Opstryn. I was busy that winter 
many days, goii^ from one to the other. 
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VII 

How many times have you been in 
England, Halsten ? 

There was three times altogether. The 
first time was when I passed through 
England on my way to America, that I 
told you about, and the second time I went 
to London to stop with Dr. H. I think I 
told you about him, he asked me many 
many times to go, and at last one May 
before the fishing began I went off to 
England, but I did not write and tell him 
I was coming. It was about a year and a 
half after I go to America, and I go by 
Bergen to Hull, and straight to London. 
I did not stop at all in Hull, it was such a 
dirty place. 

And what did you do when you got to 
London ? 

Oh, I know his address and I take a cab 
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and I drive straight to his house, and when 
I get there he see me from the window and 
he come out and open the door, and he take 
off his hat to me, and I stop in his house 
the whole time I was in London. I stop 
there altogether twelve days and I see many 
things, in fact I think there was not any- 
thing in London worth seeing I did not 
see. 

I suppose you met many old friends who 
had been fishing with you in Norway ? 

Oh, I see many many people, and there 
was not one day I was alone. You see 
Dr. H., he cannot come out with me much, 
and I go with Mr. L. very much, and his 
friend Mr. E. was often with me, and one 
day I go with Mr. G., and he and one of 
his daughters and one other lady take me 
to drive in Hyde Park. 

How did you like that, Halsten ? 

Oh, it was much too fine for me, indeed, 
there many things I did was too grand. 

I suppose you saw Westminster Abbey? 
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Oh, I saw that and St Paul's and the 
Tower of London, and the Houses of 
Parliament I see many times, but I did not 
go inside. Mr. L. should take me to see 
where all the English money was made, I 
do not know what you call it. 

You mean the Mint. 

Yes, that was it, but he was not able to 
get an order. I think I see nearly every- 
thing else in London. 

And what did you like best of all you 
saw? 

I like the Zoo best. I see many things 
there I had not seen before, and I ride on 
the elephant and on the camel, and I think 
that cost a lot of money, I think a shilling 
for each, but I did not pay anything. I 
had nothing to pay the whole time I was 
in London. Dr. H. and Mr. L. and others 
pay for me the whole time. 

Did you never lose your way ? 

There was only one time, you see Dr. H. 
or Mr. L. or someone else come with me 
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every time, and if they were not able to 
come they send a servant out with me. 

How did you manage to lose yourself 
then? 

It was one day I go out for a walk with 
Dr. H., and he had to go back to his house, 
and I walked along the street and go into 
a house and I walk round there, there was 
many many things to see, it was more like 
a museum. When I come out I come by 
another door and soon I find I was in 
another street, and I ask two or three 
policemen. I could have found my way in 
time, but I had to be back by 12 o'clock, 
and when I asked the last policeman I find 
I was some way off, so I ask him to get me 
a man to show me the way, and I give him 
sixpence, that was the only money I spend 
in London, but I got back by 12 o'clock. 

Then did you go straight home from 
London ? 

Oh, yes, and I had lots of things to talk 
about when I got back home again. 
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When did you go to England again ? 

I think there was three years between, 
about that. This time I go by Newcastle 
and that is a dirty place too. I have told 
you many times about Mr. P. He is a 
very very kind man, and he ask me to come 
to stay at his house, and he send me a 
first-class ticket all the way. So I get the 
ticket changed to second-class, and take 
Johanna, my youngest daughter, with me. 
That was in September, and oh, Johanna 
she was very very ill on the sea. She stop 
with Mr. P. all the winter. 

And how did she like England ? 

Oh, she like it very much. She did not 
have much work to do, except I think to 
play with Mr. P's little boy. 

Did she speak English before she went 
to England ? 

Oh, she understood a good deal, she had 
been at the Old Hotel at Visnaes for seven 
summers before that. 

And what did you do at Mr. P's ? 
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Oh, I enjoy myself very well. They go 
out shooting several days when I was there, 
and they shoot many many pheasants, I 
think they shoot many hundreds in one 
day. Then Mr. P. was very kind, he spend 
a lot of money for me, he send me out 
nearly every day with one of his servants, 
and we drive and go by train and we see 
many many towns in England. 

How long did you stop at Mr. P's ? 

I think I was nine days there and then I 
went to London again. When Mr. L. hear 
I was in England he write me I must come 
to his house, but I write and tell him I have 
no time to come, and then he telegraph to 
Mr. P., and Mr. P. say he think I better go, 
so I go to London again. 

And what did you see that time ? 

Oh, not very much, I see nearly 
everything the first time, and there 
was not anything left worth seeing, so 
I only stopped in London five days that 
time. 
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And that is the last time you went to 
England ? 

Yes, and I don't think I go again, I 
think it is Plough. 
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VIII 

What was that story you told me once 
about losing your line in a fish ? 

Oh, that was at Loen. I went over 
early one morning by myself, and I was 
fishing in the pool above the stone wall, 
you know where the pool is. The river 
was very fiiU, and almost the first cast I 
hook a big sea trout, about 10 or 12 pounds, 
I think, and he go down at once, before I 
had time to think, he go down like a shot 
and he go down the other side of the island. 

Well, what did you do ? 

I could do nothing; if the river had been 
low, I could have got across to the island, 
but there was so much water it was impos- 
sible. But he go so quick I had not time 
to think and he take out every bit of the 
line and it broke by the reel, and then I 
had to go home I could not fish any more. 
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I had flies and casts, too, with me, but 1 
hadn't any line. 

But I thought you told me you got the 
fish? 

Oh, that was the next day. I come back 
the next morning, and this time I land the 
other side of the river and I begin to fish 
up ; the day before I was fishing down. I 
fish two or three pools and then I went 
into the water to cross to a small island, a 
good bit below where I lose the fish the 
day before. The water was not very deep, 
and when I was half way across I feel 
something round my legs and I lift one 
foot up and see it was a line, and I think it 
very Uke my line. I got hold of it, and 
then I find it was my line, and then I begin 
to think whether the fish was on still. I 
then try to find the end of the line and I 
very soon find that, it was quite near the 
end I got hold of the line. 1 feel the line 
very gently and I soon find the fish was 
still on and in a small pool above, so I go 
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very slowly back to the shore so as not to 
frighten the fish, and then I take off all the 
other line from my reel and I pass the old 
line through the rings and fasten it on to 
the reel. Then I go in the water again and 
walk up the river and reel up very very 
slowly, imtil I get nearly all the line back 
on to the reel. Then I lift my rod and the 
fish, he jump right out of the water, but I 
get him that time, he was a very large fish 
about 11 or 12 pounds. 

What was the largest sea trout you ever 
caught at Loen ? 

The largest I ever see was the one 
Captain C. caught which I told you about, 
that was 24 pounds, but the largest I ever 
catch was 18 pounds. It was in the Fos 
pool, the river was very very low, and it 
was the only place worth to fish. I was 
fishing with my right hand and I gaffed 
him with my left hand, but the gaff was 
very sUppery and it sUpped out of my hand, 
and then the fish rushed down the river a 
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long way, nearly to the stone wall, and it 
was very fiinny to see the gaff sticking out 
of the water the whole way. 

You must have found it difficult to follow 
him, Halsten ? 

Oh, it was very very difficult. I had to 
go in the river lots of time, but I got the 
fish. He was an old fish and he was very 
very thin. If he had been in good condition 
I think he would have been nearly as big 
as the one Captain C. got. I am sure he 
would have been over 20 poimds. 

I suppose you used to get lots of big sea 
trout in Loen in those days? 

Oh, I got lots of fish, 8 and 10 pounds, 
it was very seldom to get one less than 
three pounds, and I got many up to 15 
pounds. 

And did you never get a single sahnon 
at Loen ? 

Not one, I think they don't run up there. 
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IX 

Did you ever go out fishing Halsten, and 
find when you got to the river you had left 
some tackle behind ? 

Only once, Sir, and that was at Loen. 
I had gone from Olden as usual in my 
boat early in the morning, and I started to 
fish above the Wall. I soon hook a fish 
and he take my fly away at once, and 
when I come to put another fly on I find 
I left behind the small box in which I 
carry my flies, and I had no fly on my cap 
either. I then look through my pockets, 
and in my purse I find some hooks and 
some thread, so I go up to a farm house, 
which was close by, and there was only an 
old woman at home, and I ask her if she 
have any feathers, but she say no, and I 
could not find any either, but there was an 
old dog, and I thou^t if I got some hairs 
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fix)m his tail it do very well. So I ask the 
old woman if she have any old red stuff, 
and she soon come with a bit of red flannel, 
and I tie a small piece round the hook and 
I tie on some hairs of the old dog's tail. 

Well, did you catch anything with it ? 

Oh yes, I get three fish with it, about 
four or five poimds each, but I never fish 
with that fly again. 

I suppose you used to make a good deal 
of your tackle ? 

Oh, I made lots of flies and I sell many 
of them, but I had to give it up as it was 
bad for my eyes. I used to make them in 
the winter, mostly by lamplight I made 
many rods, too, and I got so as I could 
make them quite well. I got them better 
and better. The first rod I made was very 
clumsy, or what you call it, but with the 
last rod I made I could throw further than 
with any English rod, and that was very 
good at Strjm, for there were many places 
there where you had to throw very very far. 
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How long was your last rod ? 

It was about 21 foot, but before that I 
made them 22 foot, but they were very 
heavy, but the last rod was not so heavy. 
I had an English top joint to it, I 
remember now, it was in three pieces, but 
they were tied together, what you called 
spliced, and not with joints like your rods. 
I generally used ash to make my rods, 
sometimes I used rogn (mountain ash), but 
I found the ash best. I used to cut the 
wood myself. I generally found the best 
trees in Strjm and used it straight away, I 
did not keep the wood to season it. Such 
a rod would last me five or six years. 

Did you make the rings yourself? 

Oh yes, I made them from wire, but I 
did not put them through the rod as I did 
at first. I tie them on with fine thread, and 
they was stiff rings. I never liked those 
loose rings there used to be on so many 
English rods, you could not get the line 
through so well when it was wet weather. 
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When did you get your first English rod ? 

It was Dr. H. who gave it me, that is 
about sixteen years ago. He gave me two 
rods, I have both those rods still, but I 
cannot fish now as I used to do. All the 
rivers are taken up now, and I am out 
with some EngUsh gentleman fishing 
every year. I never get any fishing by 
myself early in the year, as I was 
always out with some English gentleman, 
and I never could fish until they had gone, 
and many years ago I would fish until quite 
late in the year, right to the end of October. 
There was no law then as there is now to 
stop you fishing after September 14th, and 
many of the fish I get was very red, but 
some of those fight very well, the cock fish 
do, they is very very strong 

What was the biggest salmon you ever 
caught, Halsten? 

That is hard to say. Sir, you see there 
were many fish I caught I did not weigh. 
I never got any very very big salmon, you 
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see I did not fish at the best time to catch 
the very big fish. I got many salmon over 
20 pounds, that 1 am sure of, and I remember 
very well I got one of 82 pounds, for I sell 
that fish to the Magistrate and I remember 
very very well I weigh him. But I got 
some near the same size and perhaps they 
was larger. 

I suppose you got him with the fly? 

Oh yes, I never fish with anything but 
fly in Stryn; I catch most of my fish every- 
where with fly, but I get some with worm 
too. I never fished with spoon or minnow, 
and I have never fished with anything but 
fly, and sometimes worm. I fished very 
often with worm in the Olden river, and I 
get many salmon with worm in that. 

You must have gaffed bigger salmon 
than 82 pounds ? 

Oh, a lot; I have gaffed many many 
salmon over 40 pounds, and one 1 remember 
very very well in the Stryn river, was 52 
pounds, that is the biggest fish I have ever 
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seen caught with rod. There used to be 
lots of big sahnon in Stryn much more 
than Olden, but the biggest salmon I ever 
see was 25 kilo (55 pounds) that was taken 
with a net at Olden. 

I suppose you went out as a fisherman 
more at Stryn than Olden ? 

Oh, I never went out at Olden at all. 
It was 25 summers I was fishing at Stryn, 
and then the doctor he make me give it up, 
that was nearly 80 years ago. 

Why had you to give it up, Halsten ? 

Oh, I got so much rheumatism and so 
much headachCj and the doctor say it is 
because I go so much in the water. 
Although you fish from a boat at Stryn 
you have to go on shore to gaff the fish, 
and in many many places the sides of the 
pools are so shallow that I had to go into 
the water to gaff the fish, and the water at 
Stryn is very very cold, it is not like this 
water at Hyen, it is all ice water from the 
glaciers. 
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What did you do then, Halsten ? 

Oh, for two summers I go up the 
mountams with English people, guide I 
think you call it, and I make much money 
that way, far more than I make at fishing. 

Then I suppose you have been up many 
of the mountains round Olden ? 

Oh, I have been on the top of every one 
of them, many many times, and on the top 
of the Jostedal Brae* many times, and to 
all the Glaciers too. 

Did you ever go to Grotlid ? 

Yes once, it is a fine joiuney that, in 
pleasant weather. I took my wife and 
Johanna too, and we had one horse all the 
way. I remember very well I went to 
Visnaes and hear there was a horse at 
Opstryn, and I ask the man how much he 
want and he say 85 kroner, so I come 
back the next day with my wife and 
Johanna and we take the steamer to 
Visnaes, then drive to the Stryn Vand and 

* The Jostedal Glacier — the largest Ice-field in Europe. 
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take the steamer to Hjelle and there we 
find the horse ready, and we go right up to 
GrotUd that day. The next day we drive 
to Gteiranger and the mommg after we 
take the horse and cart on the steamer to 
Hellesylt and that was the first tune I fish 
m Sunelven. I fish there two days and I 
think I got three or four fish but not any 
big ones, and the day after we drive back 
to Visnaes the same way as you and I come 
the other day from Hellesylt. 

Then you only went out as guide for 
two years ? 

That was all, it was after that I began 
coming here to Hyen with gentlemen to 
fish, and I have been coming here from 
Olden every year since. 
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Used Captain C. to fish in the daytime 
or at night, Halsten ? 

Oh, it was very seldom he fished after 
nine o'clock, you see the water at both 
Olden, Loen, and Stryn is thick from the 
glaciers, so there was no need to fish at 
night. 

Did you ever have any accidents ? 

Oh, I losed three boats at Stryn. That 
was a very dangerous river when the water 
was very high. The first time was in the 
Fos Pool, that was with Captain C. I had 
gone rather far down the pool, and he 
hooked a salmon at the bottom of the pool. 
I could have got back but I broke an oar, 
and we had no spare oar with us. 

What happened then ? 

Oh, we went down the river at once, and 
the salmon he go down too, and just before 
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we get to the very rough water the 
Captain he jump out and swim to the shore 
with his rod in his hand, and just before he 
jump he tell me if I think I can manage 
it, I should take the boat down, but when 
the boat got to the rough place the end 
of the boat go down and the other end go 
right up and over, and just before 1 see 
that going to happen I jump out too and 
swim to shore. The boat was all broken 
to pieces in a salmon trap, there were so 
many salmon traps then. But we get the 
salmon in the Ned Fos Pool. 

You must have been very frightened ? 

No, I was not to call it frightened. You 
see I could swim very well in those days ; 
when we were exercising in the army at 
Ulven I was ihe best swimmer of 5,000 
men. I swam right across to the island. 
There was many who try, but I was the 
only one who swim right across. 

What was the second time you were 
upset? 
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Oh, I was out fishing with an old English 
gentleman, and he want very much to fish 
in a pool where there was no boat, and he 
wanted me to take one of the boats up with 
a rope, and I tell him it was not possible, 
and the only way was to get a horse and 
cart and take the boat up by road. We talk 
about it many days, and at last I go and 
buy a rope, and he pull it from the bank, 
and I stay in the boat to steer it. It go 
all right until we get to a small fos between 
two salmon traps, and he let the rope go 
a bit slack, and the stream turn the boat 
round at once and it go over, and he get 
so frightened he let the rope go altogether. 
I was standing up at the time, and when 
the boat go over I was thrown head first 
into the water, and I come up in a back 
eddy and I was carried round and round a 
long time. The old gentleman get a long 
pole and try to reach me, he wade in a long 
way but he could not manage it. I manage 
to get my coat off and one of my shoes, 
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and at last I thought there was a shallow 
place lower down, and I thought if I reach 
that I am able to get my feet on the bottom, 
so I let myself go down stream, but not 
trying to swim, but just keeping my head 
above water. The old gentleman try to 
reach me many many times, but at last I 
feel the bottom and so get ashore, but I lose 
my coat and my hat, and one of my shoes, 
and the old gentleman give me five daler, 
and I did not hear anything more about 
taking a boat up there. It was a good new 
boat, too, and he had to pay six daler for 
the boat, and he bought me a new hat, too. 
But I got my hat again, it was picked up 
on the shore in the fjord by a man near Vik. 
I was very glad, for it was the hat I was 
married in the year before. 

And what did your wife say when you 
told her about it ? 

Oh, she could not say much, but she 
went very red in the face when I tell her. 

And how did you lose the third boat ? 
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Oh, that was not my fault. There were 
two gentlemen with me m the boat, and 
ihe salmon went down the river, so I rowed 
quick into the shore, and one of the gentle- 
men tell me to go down quick with the 
gaff and he would look after the boat, so I 
run down after the other gentleman, 
who had the salmon on, and it was not 
long, perhaps two or three minutes, before 
I saw the boat coming down the middle of 
the river, and that was broken into pieces, 
too. 

When did you first begin to work a 
boat with a rope, Halsten ? 

That was after I had been fishing there 
about ten years. I was the first to do it, 
and I think they all use it now. You have 
a rope at the bows and a rope at the stem, 
and you must keep the boat just at the 
right way with the stream, and, if you 
know how, it is quite easy ; I could hold a 
boat with my two little fingers, and it is 
much better for fishing, too, for you can 
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hold the boat quite still in one place, which 
is very difficult to do when you are rowing 
in a strong stream. 

How did you get the idea ? 

I once see a man pulling a boat up the 
Fjord, in that way. It was a very strong 
wind, so strong that he could not row 
against it, so he was walking along the 
shore pulling his boat with two ropes, and 
I thought if it could be done in the sea it 
could be done in the river too. 

I suppose it is easy to have an accident 
if a man does not understand how to work 
a boat that way. 

Oh, yes, there was once a gentleman 
fishing at Olden and his fisherman could 
not come out with him so he got another 
man to hold the boat, but he did not 
understand it, and he let the bow of the 
boat get too much out and the stream was 
pulling the boat right across the river, and 
it pulled him in. It would have pulled 
him in to the middle of the river, and they 
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would both have gone down a very bad 
place, but the gentleman who was fishing 
understood very weU how to work a boat 
that way and he pull out his knife and cut 
the bow rope, and the boat swing round 
and come to shore. That man hold the 
rope so hard that all his fingers were quite 
blue, as the rope had stopped his blood 
from going to his fingers. 
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XI 

I suppose you have fished in other rivers 
in Nord^ord besides those you have told 
me about? 

I have fished in every single river in 
Nordfjord as is worth while to fish. The 
first new river I fished after those I told 
you about was at Nordfjord-Eid. I had 
mihtary exercise there. It would be about 
1870. The first year I had exercise was 
at Ulven, that is a little south of Bergen, 
and the next year was free again, and it was 
the year after that we was at Nordfjord- 
Eid. 

What time of the year were you there ? 

We were there just about a month, it 
was from the middle of June to about the 
middle of July. I did not fish every night 
for I had to get permission. I had heard 
before there was a big river there with 
salmon in it, and it was not long after I 
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get there I ask the Captain for leave to go 
and fish, and I remember very very well 
the first night I fish there I get eight fish. 
I think I got two salmon, I am sure there 
was one, for it was a good big one and I 
give it to the Captain, and he say I can 
fish when I like, but I must ask leave each 
time, and he allow me to take a friend 
with me, and each night I fish I get leave 
to sleep until 12 o'clock the next morning. 
You see I only fish at night, the water was 
so very very clear, and it was no use 
fishing in the day time. 

Then I suppose you were the first person 
who ever fished that river ? 

It had not been fished with fly before, 
but I expect they had fished it with worm. 

Did you wade or did you fish from a boat? 

There was no boat and I had to wade 
very very deep in many places, nearly up 
to my shoulders, but I generally had a man 
to gafF my fish, it was always a man from 
Olden, who come out with me. 
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Did you get many fish when you were 
there? 

Oh, I got a good many, but I do not 
rCTfiember how many. I think I got six or 
seven sahnon and the rest was mostly sea 
trout, I never went very high up the river, 
and I think I should have got more salmon 
if I had gone higher up ; I got some big 
sea trout, several up to 8 or 10 pounds, and 
I remember very well I got one very big 
one, I am sure he was between 11 and 12 
pounds. 

And did you never fish there again ? 

Only once ; and that was when I went 
out with Mr. Beyer, of Bergen, to look at 
the river. I don't think it was fished again 
with fly for many many years. The river 
was supposed to be too clear for fishing, 
and as you saw it is very very clear, it is 
the clearest river I know. You see there 
is very little glacier water in it, and it runs 
out of a very big lake. The Homindalsvand 
is I think about 15 miles long. I think it 
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was only 12 years ago that English gentle- 
men came to fish it every year. 

Then what was the next river you fished, 
Halsten ? 

I think it was at Gloppen. It was some 
years after I was at Nordf jord-Eid, I think 
it was about 1874. I had heard there was 
a salmon river there too, so I rowed in my 
boat to Utviken and I walked across the 
mountains from there to Breim and I got 
a man to row me down the lake and then I 
walked to Gloppen. 

Did you ask permission to fish ? 

No, I went at once and fished. Nobody 
minded in those days, you could fish where 
you Uked, it is not Uke that now, when all 
the salmon rivers are taken by EngUshmen 
or others, and when you have to get per- 
mission to fish even for trout in some 
places. 

Had anyone fished there before ? 

Not with the fly, I know, and I think 
not with worm either. There was no 
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salmon ladder then, and the fish could only 
come up with the tide into the Fos pool, 
but they would get many fish with nets. 

Did you get many fish the first day ? 

I got 82 altogether, but there was only 
one salmon, that was, I think, the first fish 
I got. I caught him near the Fos, and he 
was quite red. You see it was late in the 
year, near the end of August. I did not 
get any very big sea trout, I think I got 
them up to six or seven pounds. 

Then what did you do with all the fish ? 

Oh, I sold what I could, but it was a 
very little price, and the rest I give away, 
to the farmers and to others, and I soon 
made many many friends that way. But I 
remember very very well there was one 
salmon I rose ten times. You remember 
the little island below the Fos I show you 
when we was there last year. It was just 
below the island I rose him. I was standing 
on the the bank, and I throw out below the 
island and there I raise him. I remember 
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very well the water was low and very very 
clear, and most of my flies was too big. 
I had not many flies then, but I try all I 
have which was not too large, and as I told 
you, I rose him ten times, and he did not 
touch the fly once. 

Well, did you have another go at him 
the next day ? 

Oh, I had my things with me to make 
flies, so the next morning I make a fly 
much smaller, and one of the farmers who 
own the fishing come out with me with his 
boat, and he row me across to the island, 
and we leave the boat there. I think it 
was the second or third cast I rise him 
again, and he come right out of the water 
at it just as he did the day before. He do 
this two or three times, and I say to the 
farmer if he do that again I will strike and 
see if I can hook him, and the very next 
cast he come out again just the same way, 
right across the line, and then I strike 
hard and I hook him. 
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And what ha|^aied thai? 

Oh, he go oS^ at once just like a shot, 
and he run up to the Fos, the otha: side 
of the idand, and when he take nearly all 
the line out I see I eannot hold him, and 
I throw my rod in the river. It was one 
of the rods I make myself, and I know it will 
not sink and I will get it again. We then 
go to the boat and row up, and I get hold 
of the rod, and I find the salmon still on, 
and then after a time he go down the river, 
and then I think he is getting tired so we 
go on shore not far fix>m where I hooked 
him. He made no big run but I had a 
small hook and very fine tackle so I eannot 
hold him very very hard, but he keep in 
the middle of the rivar all the time, but 
keep going down, down. We then call 
to a man who we see on the other side 
to bring another boat, and we go across 
in this and then we land again. But the 
stream was- very strong and the fii^ keep 
going down all the time, and then he go 
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across to the other side again, and we get 
another boat and cross the river again. 
But the salmon still keep going down, and 
we get into a fourth boat and cross over 
again. There are many boathouses along 
the river, so there are plenty of boats. At 
last we get into a fifth boat, and this time 
the salmon go right down into the fjord, 
and we soon get him then for he was 
nearly dead. 

And how big was he, Halsten ? 

He was only 15 pounds, but he was a 
big fish and was quite red, he had been a 
very very long time in the river. I know 
he was 15 pounds for I sell him to the 
shopman there and he was " Tredive 
Marker " (80 marks = 15 pounds). 

Then how long did it take you altogether 
to kill him ? 

It was five hours. He was hooked in 
the very tail and there was a hole there, I 
could have put in three fingers. You see 
the stream was very very strong and I had 
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such very fine tackle I could not hold him 
very hard, and I did not want to lose him 
after having him on so long. Oh, I was 
very tired and I think I went and lay down 
on my bed, and I did not fish more that day. 

Did you stop long at Gloppen that time? 

Only four days, and I think I got between 
40 and 50 fish. You see there is to call it 
only one pool at Gloppen, and I think I 
got most of the fish in that pool the first 
day. I losed a good many too. 

Did you ever go there again, Halsten ? 

Not to fish myself, but I went over there 
a year or two after with an English gentle- 
man who was fishing at Str)ni. We stayed 
two or three weeks, and we get a good 
many fish, and after that one of his friends 
take a lease of the river. 
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XII 

When was the salmon ladder first made 
at Gloppen, Halsten ? 

I do not remember very well, Sir, but I 
think it will be about 25 years ago. There 
was an English gentleman who was fishing, 
who thought to make a ladder, and he 
arranged to take a lease, for ten years, of 
the whole river right up to the Eide Fos. 
As you know. Sir, there are many many fine 
pools on the upper water, but we was not 
sure whether the salmon would go up if we 
make the ladder, so the Englishman get the 
right of giving up the lease any time he 
like, if he find the fish do not run up. 

Then who made the ladder ? 

It was I and Anders, the gaffer from 
Olden, we make it the next spring, when 
the water was low. As you know. Sir, 
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there are two ladders there, and we make 
the one on the Sandene side first. 

Had either of you seen a salmon ladder 
before? 

No, but we know very well how salmon 
jump and run up a river, and there was a 
salmon trap nearly half way up the Fos, 
and it was a very good salmon trap, too, so 
we know the fish try to go up that side. 
The English gentleman had bought off all 
the salmon traps. 

Well, did the salmon go up the ladder ? 

Well, Sir, the EngUsh gentleman come 
over to try the river next June. Anders 
was with him and they fish two days, but 
they never see a fin, but the EngUshman 
pay the money for that year and give up 
the lease, and then he tell me and Anders 
that we can go and fish there after he had 
gone home. 

How did you get on ? 

It was very late when we get there, I 
think it was in September, and we go 
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up to it, but I went up first with a young" 
English gentleman, and we had not found it 
difficult but it take a long time. We was 
the first to go up. 

Which way did you go up the mountain ? 

When we get to the head of the valley 
we turn off up the Brixdal, and up on the 
other side to what they go up now. We go 
to the Brixdal farm as there was no bridge 
higher up. 

Did the ladies decide to go up then» 
Halsten ? 

Oh yes, and they told me they had been 
up several mountains before. 

What time did you get to the Brixdal 
farm? 

I think it was about two o'clock, and 
about three when we get to the foot of the 
Brixdal Brae (Brae = Glacier). 

That was rather late to start climbing a 
mountain over 5,000 feet high, Halsten. 
Didn't you tell them it was too late? 

No, Sir, you see I would get extra pay 
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for going up the mountain. We go on all 
light to start with, but when we was about 
halfway up I hear one of the ladies say to 
the other she felt tired and do not think she 
can get to the top, and when we get a bit 
further on she say she will sit down and 
rest, but we was to go on. The others 
they climb very well, and we get to the top 
between 7-0 and 8-0 o'clock, I think it was 
nearly 8 o'clock, and we have a very fine 
view, it was a very fine day. We did not 
stop very long on the top and then we start 
to go down, and then the trouble begin. 
English people are all the same, they go up 
a moimtain very very well, but they come 
down very badly. We get down very 
slowly, and at last we reach the other lady, 
and she very tired stiU. It is not a difficult 
moimtain to go down, but it is very steep 
in places, and she have to rest every three 
or foiu" minutes, and then she lose her head 
altogether, and I begin to think I have to 
leave her and go and get someone else to 
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help me. However, we keep going on, 
and when we come to the steep places I 
had to carry her on my back, we could not 
get her down in any other way, and I carry 
her down most of the way. It was a 
lucky thing she was not very heavy, she was 
quite a little lady, and at last we reach the 
footpath. 

What time would that be, Halsten ? 

Ithink it musthavebeenabouttwoo'clock, 
but it was early in July, and it was quite 
light all night. When we get to Brixdal 
farm we stop about an hour. We had 
eaten up all oiu- food and was getting 
hungry, and I go in and get some fladbrod 
and milk, and after that we get on better, 
but it was five o'clock in the morning before 
we get to the boat, and on the way we 
meet the man who rowed up with me. He 
was getting frightened there was an acci- 
dent, and he come up to see, and then we 
tell him what we have done. It was 
between nine and ten o'clock in the morning 
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when we get back to the hotel, and I was 
tired, too, but it was a good thing the lady 
was only a little one. 

I hope they paid you well. 

Oh yes, they give me 15 krone. I did 
not see them any more that day, they stop 
in the hotel aU day, and I think they was 
in bed, and I think I went to bed too. 
The day after I go with them to the Loen 
Glacier, and the day after I take them to 
Faleide, but I never see them again after 
that. 

You had an adventure on the mountains 
here in Hyen, hadn't you, Halsten ? 

Oh, that was many years after, I was 
with Mr. L. and his brother-in-law. We 
started from here — from Stromme — and we 
TOwed up the lake to Hope, and then 
we start to climb the Fargelij Brae, that is 
the same mountain you and Mrs. Hutton 
go up with Tollef Stromme and Sim<m 
Hope. 

But that is not a very bad cliiab. 
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No, it is rather steep and take a long 
time, but Mr. L.'s brother-in-law he try to 
climb up aU the steep rocks instead of going 
round, and I think that make him dizzy, 
and he get so that he dare not look down, 
and then he lose his head altogether. 

How far were you then ? 

Oh, we were not much above the birch 
trees, it was at that green place you know 
where there is a big rock above like a bear, 
so we left him there, and Mr. L. and I we 
go to the top, and we get back all right to 
his brother-in-law. When he start to go 
down he was quite bad and I have to help 
him down all the way. 

Did you carry him on yoiu- back too? 

No, he was too big and heavy for that, 
but I have to hold him all the way and it 
take us a long time, but he get all right 
before we get to the bottom. 

Then what time did you get back to 
Stronmie ? 

Oh, it was not so very late, about twelve 
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o'clock I think, but we had started at 
seven o'clock in the morning. 

Had you any other adventiu^s on the 
mountains, Halsten? 

No, not to speak of, but I was guide to 
the Emperor of Germany at Olden? 

WTien was that? 

It was the first time he come to Norway. 
I remember very well Mr. Beyer had sent 
for me to go out fishing with him at Forde, 
but when I get to Floro I get a telegram 
from him to say he cannot come, but I was 
to go on to Forde and fish for him. I expect 
he could not come because the Emperor 
had come to Norway. Mr. Beyer is the 
German Consul at Bergen. I do not 
remember how long I had been fishing at 
Forde, but I know it was not many days 
when I get a telegram from him to say 
I was to go back to Olden as quick as 
possible, to be guide for the German 
Emperor. I travel by road to Utviken, I 
start walking from Forde early in the mom- 
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ing, and I walk all that day and the next 
night, and I get to Utviken about nine 
o'clock in, the momng. 

How far did you walk, Halsten ? 

I think it is over 40 English miles, but 
I go on at once as I was afraid I do not 
get to Olden in time. 

Why didn't you drive ? 

Mr. Beyer give me the money to drive, 
but I know I walk nearly as quick as I 
drive, so I think I better save the money. 
When I get to Utviken I was so tired, I 
pay two men to row me to Olden. 

Did you get there in time ? 

Oh yes, I got home about one or two 
o'clock, and the Emperor he did not get 
there until the next morning. There was 
two other guides there who had been taken 
for him, one from Stryn and one from 
Faleide, and they was both there before I 
get home. 

Did he come in his yacht ? 

Oh yes, and Mr. Beyer come on the 
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yacht with the Emperor, It was a very 
fine boat and I go on her many times. It 
was always I who take the post fix)m land 
to the yacht and from the yacht to the 
land, so I go on board many many times 
and see all over her. 

Did you go up many moimtains with 
the Emperor ? 

No, not at all, we had very bad weather 
that time, and the first day it rain so we 
not go out at all, but the second day we go 
up to Brixdal. There was a lot of carriages 
to drive up to the lake, but the Emperor he 
walk all the way. When we get to the 
lake we had to go up in rowing boats, there 
was no steamer than and I go with Mr. 
Beyer in the first boat. The road was hot 
quite finished above the Lake, as far as the 
Bridge by the Melkevolds Brae, and there 
was a lot of carriages but the Emperor 
walk up all the way. I walk behind him 
and when he see I walk behind and under- 
stand I am the guide he drop behind, and 
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walk beside me, but I think it a shame for 
me to walk beside him so I drop behind 
again, but he drop behind beside me again, 
and then he begin to talk to me in English, 
and he talk to me just the same as you or 
any other gentleman, and I go beside him 
nearly all the way up to Brixdal. He was 
a very nice man indeed, and talk to me 
just the same as anyone else. 

Did you get up to the glacier ? 

No, not quite to the glacier, it come on 
very very heavy rain, but we go far enough 
to see the glacier. When we come back 
the Emperor he drive back. 

Did you make any more expeditions ? 

No, it was wet every day after, and they 
stop five days, but I remember I get paid 
for seven days. 

Did you see the Emperor again ? 

Oh yes, I see him next morning, There 
was post or something to take to the yacht, 
and I go out in my boat, and when I go 
alongside I see the Emperor and he see me, 
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and he say, "GkKxi morning, it is not so 
wet to-day as yesterday," and then he tell 
me to come on board as long as I like. 
There was a lot of soldiers on board, and I 
hear him order one that I can stay on board 
the yacht. 

Did you go on afterwards to Loen ? 

No, the weather was too bad and the 
yacht go straight away from Olden, but the 
Emperor go out fishing in the Olden River 
one day with the English gentleman who 
have the fishing, and I think he got a grilse 
and I know he lose a salmon. 

Have you seen the Emperor again since 
that time ? 

No, not again, Sir, I was away each 
other time he come to Olden, but he did 
not have any guides either. 
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XIV 

Did you never keep a dog, Halsten ? 

Oh, I had a dog once, he was a little red 
dog, called Kvik (quick) and he used to go 
out fishing with me. I had him here at 
Hyen two or three times, and he used to 
watch us fishing the whole time, and I 
remember if Mr. P. hooked a fish he used 
to bark and jump about, he was so very 
anxious to get the fish into the bank. 
Sometimes Mr. P. would get quite angry 
with him, for if he get a fish on, Kvik 
would keep quite close to him the whole 
time and sometimes get in his way. I 
remember one time Mr. P. hook him in 
the ear by accident, and Kvik run away 
and we after him, and he run so quick he 
run out the whole of the line, and then he 
run into a cornfield and the cast break, and 
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Kvik he go off with the fly and we did not 
see him again for two days. 

Did he like sea fishing too ? 

Oh yes, he would come out in the boat 
with me, and when I get a fish he jump 
about and bark, and he would bite them 
until they were dead, but he understood 
very well only to bite them on the head. 
He was best though when I was fishing on 
the ice. I would cut two holes and I 
would fasten the line to a small piece of 
wood and I would watch one hole and 
Kvik the other, and if a fish get hold Kvik 
would see the piece of wood jumping about 
and then he would bark until I come and 
pull the fish up. Oh, he understood fishing 
very well. I was very very sorry when he 
die, he got some poison that was put down 
for a fox. 

I suppose you get very big fish in the 
Fjord ? 

Not so often, but I remember once I get 
a very big tiu-bot (halibut) ; I was fishing 
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with handline for whiting, and I often had 
had a Une out at the other end of the boat 
with a live bait on. I would fasten the 
line with a loop to a short piece of stick, 
like a sort of rod, and when a fish take hold 
I would see the piece of wood jumping up 
and down. I remember very very well I 
was fishing with a small whiting, and when 
the fish get hold, and I catch hold of the 
line, I feel it was very heavy, but I pull 
too hard and the line break just below the 
lead, so the fish take the hook and about 
three fathoms of line. There was a man 
fishing in a boat close by me, and I tell him 
I have broken my line in a big fish, and he 
say it must be a big turbot, I think it is 
what you call halibot, and he say when they 
break a line like that they will often take 
again, so I say nothing, but I put on a 
haddock which I had just caught, I had 
no live whiting, and I let the line down 
again and fasten it to a rod, and then I go 
back to my seat again at the other end of 
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the boat, but before I had sat down I hear 
the piece of wood break, and I see the line 
running out. This time I was more care- 
ftil but I have him onnearly an hour before 
I get him in. The other man come into 
my boat to help me, he had a very big gaff. 
When we go to get the fish in, we lean the 
boat over so as to be able to pull him in 
more easily over the side, but we do it too 
much, and when we get him in the boat get 
half fiill of water. Then the man slip 
down and the big haUbot on top of him, 
and we was both wet through, and the fish 
jumping about in the water in the boat. 

Well, I suppose you set to work to bale 
the boat. 

No, I get my knife out and cut a hole 
by his tail for him to bleed, and then I get 
a piece of the line and fasten it round his 
tail, and fasten it to the boat before I begin 
to bale. 

How big was he, Halsten ? 

He was three vaager and eight marks 
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(about 120 lbs.) and I got three daler for 
him, but that was very cheap, I could have 
got much more now. I remember very 
well my mother give me one of the dalers, 
and that was the first she ever give me. I 
was between 15 and 16 years old then, but 
I understood very well how to fish in the 
sea then. 

Was that the biggest fish you ever 
killed? 

Oh yes, the biggest I ever got of any 
sort, but I killed a seal once. 

How did you manage that, Halsten ? 

I was rowing down the Hyen Fjord 
from Stromme to Hestenaesoren and there 
was a very strong wind with us, so I was 
rowing right down the middle of the Fjord. 
Then my wife get frightened, the wind was 
so strong, and she tell me to row nearer 
the shore. It was low tide, and there is a 
rock which is an island when the tide is 
out, and when we get near this I see there 
is a lot of seals on it, but when they see me 
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they make off to the water, but I see there 
was two left on a big flat rock. Then I 
row round the other side of the ishtnd so 
that they would not see me, and then I get 
on shore. I had nothing with me so I 
take the seat on which I was sitting, and I 
run as fast as I could and I hit one of the 
seals very hard on the mouth with the seat, 
and then I go after the other and I have 
two knocks at him and I kill him, and then 
I go back to the other, but I find I had 
not killed him and he had gone off. 

What did you do with the seal ? 

Oh, he was not very big, and I sell him 
at Hestenaesoren for four krone. 

Didn't you get an otter once ? 

Oh, I gaffed three. One was in the 
fjord, and there was another at Loen, but 
that was a very small one, and if I had had 
another gaff with me I could have gaffed 
the mother too, for she came swimming 
after the little one. The biggest otter I got 
was at Stryn. There was another gaffer 
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with me, and we see this otter on the other 
side, so I cross over in a boat. The otter 
was swimming up stream, and I lie down 
on the bank with the gaff deep down 
in the water, and I tell the other gaflfer to 
let me know when the otter get near me. 
At last he shout, "be ready," and then I 
see the otter swimming under the water, 
and I gaff him at once, but I could do 
nothing with him, he bite so at the gaff, and 
try and bite me. There was an English 
gentleman higher up so I draw the otter 
along the ground as quick as I could, and 
I tell him to get a big stick and kill him. 

What did you do with him ? 

Oh, I remember we skinned him and the 
English gentleman have the skin, but I 
don't think I get anything for him. Oh, 
he was a very big otter, the biggest I ever 
see, and it was a good thing I get him, for 
he would kill a lot of fish, and frighten so 
many he would spoil the fishing. 
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XV 

Halsten, do you remember gaffing that 
salmon, I caught here, with your knife ? 

Oh yes, I remember very well, I have 
gaffed many a fish that way. The first fish 
I ever got out in that way was at Olden. 
The gentleman who had the fishing had 
gone in for his dinner in the middle of the 
day, and I went up to the house in the 
afternoon and found he had gone out. 
They did not know where he had gone, 
but I saw one of the trout rods was not 
there, so I understood he had gone down 
to the river. I go down there too, and I 
find him by the river fishing for trout but 
not in one of the salmon pools, and very 
soon he get hold of a salmon about fifteen 
or sixteen pounds. It took us a long time 
to get him in as we had no gaff, no net, nor 
anything, and I think it was about an hour 
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before we get him tired. Then I go into 
the water and stick my knife in behind his 
shoulder and run him up on the bank just 
as I did for you that time we leave the gaff 
behind — and I remember very well too, we 
get a big sea trout the same day and I gaff 
him too with my knife. 

I expect you have had some curious 
experiences gaffing fish ? 

Oh, I have got many many fish in fimny 
ways. I remember once we was fishing at 
Stryu, and the gentleman who I was with 
hook a big fish, I know he was over 40 
pounds. I gaff him long before he was 
tired, and the fish struggle so much the 
head of the gaff came off, and I had the 
handle left in my hands. It was a long 
shallow pool, and it was very difficult to get 
him near the shore, and after a long time he 
get more tired, and the gentleman was able 
to draw him in near the bank. I go into 
the water then, and when I see his head I 
hit him hard with the handle of the gaff> 
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and I do that every time he come near, and 
it was so I kill him. There was another 
time I remember I was out with a gentle- 
man who was fishing at Strjm. We were 
fishing the Ned Fos Pool, and the gentle- 
man hook a very big fish. I don't remember 
how big he was, but I am sure he was over 
40 pounds. The river was very very high 
and the stream was very strong and we had 
him on a long time. There is big rock in 
the middle there, and a back eddy behind it, 
and at last the fish got into this eddy, and 
go round and round, and every time he 
come up to the rock I see he come to the 
top of the water, and I could gaff him if I 
was there. It was getting dark, so at 
last I go out to the rock. It was difficult 
to get there, for the water was up to my 
chest and the stream was strong. The 
water was over my knees when I stand on 
the rock, but when the sahnon come round 
again I gaff him, and just then he try to 
rush off, and I slip on my back under the 
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water and the salmon on top of me. I get 
the gaff in my teeth and so I was able to 
turn round and then I get to the shore with 
the salmon. 

I suppose most of your fishing was done 
with fly, Halsten? 

I never fish with anything but fly and 
worm at first, and sometimes the gentlemen 
would fish with minnow or spoon if the 
river was very very high. I never see a 
prawn until about ten years ago. There 
was a Bergen gentlemen fishing at Stryn, 
and he write to me to know could I go out 
with him. I think I told you I had given 
up fishing at Stryn as the doctor say going 
in the water was so bad for me, but I 
write and say I will come for three or four 
days, but not longer. I remember we fish 
one pool down with fly, and we was on a 
high rock, and we see a big salmon go up 
from the lower part of the pool to some 
shallow water above. The Bergen gentle- 
man throw a prawn over him, and get him 
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first cast. That was the very first time I 
see a prawn. The salmon will take a prawn 
very well in high water, and I think they 
take best in big pools, but I think it is a 
pity to fish with prawn. We could get 
salmon with fly before, and they would 
take the fly now as then. Captain C. never 
fish with anything but fly, and the English 
gentleman, who used to fish in Stryu when 
I was there, hardly use anything but fly, 
and they get many big fish. 

There are some people, Halsten, who say 
very large salmon will not take a fly? 

That is not true. Sir, I know the first 20 
years I fish at Stryn we hardly fish with 
anything else, and we get many many big 
salmon with fly. I never fished with worm 
at Stryn and I generally used fly at Olden, 
and it was only after I had seen a salmon 
or sea trout come after the fly and not take 
it that I try worm afterwards, and many 
times I get a fish that way that I could not 
get with fly. I don't think I told you 
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about that fish I lose at Olden with a wonn 
and get him again three weeks after. 

No, I dcm't remember that Halsten, yxju 
had better tell me. 

Oh, I was out with a very old English 
gentleman. He was very very old, and he 
could not fish very much, and I would 
generally be fishing for him and when the 
fish was getting tired he would take the rod 
and I would gaff him. He had leased both 
rivers Stryn and Olden, and I remember 
we had gone to Olden but the river was 
very very high and very very thick. I try 
in two or three places but get nothing, and 
then I tell him I am afraid it is no use, but 
if he give me permission to try with worm 
I think I can get hold of a fish, so he tell 
me try. I get one small salmon, and then 
we go up to a very good pool about half 
way up the river, and there I get hold of a 
big salmon. The fish he go down and 
down, and the stream was very strong and 
it was impossible to hold him, and at last 
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he go out of the pool and I could go no 
further, it was a very very bad place. 
I hold the fish very hard, but he break me 
and take two lengths of gut. I think I get 
another salmon that day. We go back to 
Stryu and we come over to Olden three or 
four times, but I remember very well we 
come to Olden exactly in three weeks from 
the very same day I losed the salmon. 
The water was very high, and thick just as 
before. I try the fly but it was no good 
and the old gentleman tell me to try the 
worm again. I fish several places and 
when I come to the pool where I losed the 
salmon, I hook him again in the very same 
place and this time I get him. It was the 
same fish for he had my hook in his mouth 
which he took three weeks before. He 
was a salmon of over thirty pounds. 

When did you find out that dodge of 
yours Halsten for keeping a fish in a 
pool? 

Oh, that is a long time ago, I don't 
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remember, but if you hook a fish low down 
in a pool and you want to get him up, it is 
a good plan to put your rod point in the 
water at once and then walk slowly up to 
the head of the pool. Then you begin to 
reel in and it is many fish you can get up 
in that way, but you must not reel in until 
you get to the top, for I think winding the 
reel in makes them fight more. Of course 
if you do get a fish up that way he can go 
down after and out of the pool, but that is 
the best way I know to stop a fish going 
down. If a salmon wants to go down, he 
will go down and if you hold a salmon 
when he runs he will break anything. 
They are very very strong, but when they 
are lying still hold them as hard as you can. 

You don't beUeve in striking a fish do 
you^ Halsten ? 

Not in a stream, they strike themselves 
then, and if a salmon misses the fly and 
you pull it away from him he will not come 
again. I have seen salmon miss the fly, 
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and come a second time at it the same cast 
and hook themselves, but if you puU the 
fly away after the first rise they will not 
come again at all. If you are fishing slack 
water it is perhaps better to strike, but 
they will often hook themselves in slack 
water too. 

What about working the fly ? 

I am sure, in a strong stream, it is wrong 
to work the fly. If you pull the fly up and 
down too much, I am sure you make it 
very imcertain for the fish to take the fly, 
and that is why so many gentlemen rise 
fish and miss them. It is difierent in slack 
water, but there you should not work it too 
much. I don't think you should move the 
point of the rod more than one or two feet, 
but you should keep the rod up stream all 
the time and keep pulling the fly up stream. 
If you let the rod point down in slack water 
the line will not keep tight and the fly 
will sink. I am sure it is not good to let 
the fly sink too much, and if you see a fish 
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come slowly at it, and you puU the fly away, 
it is a mistake, but if you leave it alone he 
is almost sure to take it. 

Well, Halsten, I am afraid we must stop 
now if we are to do any fishing this evening. 

Just let me tell you. Sir, one thing when 
I was fishing at Loen. I could fish at 
Olden or Stryn when I Uked, as I had leave 
from Captain C. or the other gentlemen 
who had the fishing. I had leave from one 
of the farmers at Loen, and I would give 
him and the other farmers a few fish some- 
times, but I did not give them many, for I 
did not want them to know how many fish 
I was getting. When the steamers begin 
to run I could sell the fish, and I would get 
as much as 20 krone (about 22s.) in one 
day. But the other farmers get to know 
I catch so many fish, and they speak to me 
about it. I say I have leave from one 
farmer, but they say it is not right when I 
have leave from only one that I go every- 
where and walk over their land and spoil 
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their hay. I did go eveiywhere, sometimes 
one side of the river and sometimes the 
other side, but it was the fish they mean 
and not the hay, and there was fourteen 
other farmers besides the one who give me 
leave. So then I start taJdng my boat the 
other side of the river so that they do not 
see me so much, and when I go along I 
only have a few fish with me, not more 
than two or three, and generally small ones. 
I would fish up the river, and when I finish 
a pool I hide the fish, and then I would get 
them again as I go down to my boat. But 
the very old gentleman I told you about 
give me a pair of waders. He was a very 
big man, and they was very big waders, far 
too large for me. I used to put these 
waders on when I fish at Loen, and when- 
ever I have a lot of fish to carry I would 
put them inside the waders. I would put 
two or three down each leg, I had fovu* 
sometimes. Then I had some in front and 
some at my back and imder my arms. 
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I might have 40 pounds sometimes, that 
would be quite 12 fish. Oh, I must have 
looked very fimny when I was walking 
down to the boat. 
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XVI 

Are there any other rivers you have 
fished in Nord Fjord, Halsten, besides those 
you have told me about ? 

Oh, I have fished the Aa river and the 
Stromme and Hope rivers at Hyen. I have 
fished every bit of them up to the very top 
where the fish can get no further ; and I 
have fished too at Forde as I told you, and 
at Hellesylt, I have seen many fish caught 
at Hellesylt. That is not in Nord Fjord 
and there is another river not far fix)m 
Hellesylt, that is at Rellingen. It is not a 
large river, just like Simelven at Hellesylt, 
and is very late too, the best time is end of 
July or August. There are many small 
pools in it and I have seen many fish killed 
there too. I fished at Kile once, I went 
over fix)m Naustdal near Nordfjord-Eid, 
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about half way up the river «nd begin to 
fisii. I fish the first pool and Anders the 
second, and I fish the third pool and 
Anders the fourth, and it was not till we get 
to the next pool we see anything. It was 
my turn to fish and Anders he was lying 
on the grass watching me fish. I had 
fished nearly to the bottom of the pool, 
and Anders say "It is no good fishing 
there are no fish in the river, let us go 
home," and I say " let me have six casts 
more." Oh, I remember very weU at the 
fifth cast I rise a fish and get him. It was 
a sea trout of about five pounds, and he 
was a little dark in colour, and Anders say 
it was a big river trout, but I thought he 
was too little dark in colour to be a river 
trout, and I bet Anders two bottles of beer 
he is a sea trout. 

Well, how did you decide the bet ? 

After that we decide to try higher up, 
and we go right up to the Fos Pool under 
Eide Fos. The water was quite low, and 
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Anders he start fishing there, and I go and 
fish in a small pool a little lower down, and 
we get out of that pool one salmon and 
three grilse and Anders give in then that 
he losed the bet. We keep the sahnon 
and one grilse, for we promise the 
gentleman if we catch any salmon in the 
upper river not to keep many of them. 

Then when was the second ladder made? 

That was afterwards. It was another 
gentleman and his friend who came over 
from Stryn to try the river, and they got a 
lot of fish in the bottom pool by the sea, 
and one of them take a lease of twenty 
years. The fish had often been seen trying 
to jump and get up on the other side, so 
this gentleman think it better to have a 
ladder that side too, so I and Anders set 
to work next spring, but the river was too 
full for us to finish it, and it take us three 
springs to finish that ladder, and there was 
many men too. It was a nasty job, and 
when we finished it we made a salmon trap 
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at the top too so as to see whether the 
sabnon went up. Oh, we used a lot of 
dynamite too, but we had a man who 
worked at making the roads, as we did not 
imderstand how to use that. 

Did the sahnon go up the second ladder 
as well? 

The gentleman tell the gaffer to look in 
the trap every day, and they looked at it 
several times and there was nothing in it, 
and then they give up looking at it, but 
they go one day and they find five dead 
salmon in it, and then the gentleman had 
the trap taken away. 

When do the salmon begin to run up the 
ladder ? 

They come into the river quite early, in 
June, but it is very seldom they get any 
fish in the Upper River before the middle 
of August, and after there is better fishing 
in the Upper River than in the sea pool. 
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Did you ever have any adventures on 
the mountains, Halsten ? 

Oh, I never had an3rthing to call bad, but 
there was one time I had a lot of trouble 
in Olden. I was out with three Enghsh 
ladies who was staying at Olden. We 
drove up to the foot of the Olden Vand 
and then I got another man to help me to 
row the boat up the lake, it is about a 
Norwegian mile long (about seven English 
miles). When we get to the head of the 
valley they see the peak of the mountain 
between the Maelkevolds-brae and the 
Brixdal. You saw the mountain when 
you went there, it is called Kattenakken. 
Then they ask can they get up there, and I 
tell them it is not difficult but very hard 
work. I had been up it two or three times. 
They used to say it was impossible to get 
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but I did not get much, and there is no 
river to call anything at Naustdal. 

When did you first come to Hyen ? 

That is so long ago I can't remember, I 
think it must be over thirty years ago. I 
had heard of the river before and I came 
over with some English gentlemen who 
were fishing at Stryn, and I remember very 
well we rowed the whole way down the 
Nord Fjord. I think there was no steamers 
on Nord Fjord then, or perhaps it was once 
a fortnight. We had a big boat with five 
men to row, I remember there was ten oars, 
and it took us all day to get here, and we 
rowed back too the same way. 

Where did you stop then ? 

We had tents with us and we put up the 
tents near Aa, but we did not get many 
fish. 

Were you not here at the best time ? 

Oh yes, we were here in July but we did 
not fish much in the river. I don't think 
we got any fish in the river, I remember it 
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was very very low, and we spent most of 
the time trolling in the lake, and we got 
some sea trout that way but not any 
salmon. You know Nils, well he had a 
salmon trap in those days, and I remember 
he got a salmon and some sea trout in the 
salmon trap. It was a salmon of about 20 
pounds, perhaps more. I remember very 
well though one day we got a lot of char. 
We was fishing in the upper lake, the one 
near Ommedal, and we was using small 
trout flies. When we got to the top of the 
lake we began to catch many char; I don't 
remember how many we got, I think it 
must have been about a hundred, I remem- 
ber very very well it was so many that I 
could not carry them all and I had to go 
up a second time to bring them back. It 
was so much as I could carry down twice. 

How long did you stop that time ? 

I think it was about a week and we did 
not fish in the Stromme water, or in the 
Hope river at all ; we was not there at alL 
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And when was your second visit to Hyen ? 

It was the year after I had given up 
going to Stryn fishing. I remember very 
well because I went up the Brixdal with 
Mr. L., he was quite a young man then, 
and we got talking about fishing. He 
wanted to get some fishing somewhere, but 
the rivers at Olden and Stryn was all let, 
and I tell him about Hyen, and I say I 
think he get some fish here, trout or some- 
thing, so he arrange to come. We come 
by steamer that time and we had a tent too, 
and we put it up by the Stromme bridge. 
I remember we did get some sea trout in 
the Bridge Pool and we got one or two sea 
trout in the Stromme river, and we fish the 
Hope river and we got some sea trout 
there too. 

Did you get nothing in the lakes ? 

No, not to speak of, you see we only 
stop about a week, but we did not get any 
big fish. We came again the next year 
and we got a good many fish that time but 
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no big ones, and we did not get any 
salmon. 

Then when was it you went to Aalfot ? 

That was the first year we came to Hyen. 
There is a lot of lakes there, but no sea 
trout or salmon, I do not remember how 
many lakes we fished in. It was very very 
wet there; there was wet, soft ground 
roimd all the lakes and the flies was very 
very bad. We got a lot of trout but 
nothing very big imtil we put night lines 
down. I remember very well I put down 
a line one night with six hooks on it and 
a very small trout on each hook, and the 
next morning there was six big trouts on, 
I think the biggest was about two pounds. 
Then one of the gentlemen got out a 
salmon line, it was quite a new line, and I 
do not think it had been used. He cut the 
feathers and everjrthing off some old salmon 
flies, and I think we had about 80 hooks on, 
and we got some very very small trout from 
the river, and we bait with those. When 
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we go the next morning to take up the 
line we find it had got fast in the bottom. 
It had got fast romid some old trees, there 
are many dead trees at the bottom of the 
lake, you could see them quite well. I 
pull as hard as I dare, and then I tell the 
gentleman I am afraid I break the line. 
He say "pull as hard as you can, it is a 
new line and you can't break it." so I give 
the line to him and he pull very hard and 
he break it at once, and we lose several 
fathoms of line. Then we get the top of a 
fir tree, and we fasten the line to that and 
put a stone on it and draw it along the 
bottom of the lake. I have got many sea 
lines up in that way. Very soon the fir 
tree got fast in the line or in something and 
the end of it was we lose the other part of 
the line too. We lose everything and we 
did not get any trout either. 

When was your next visit to Hyen ? 

Oh, that would be some years after. I 
had been up the mountains with two 
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English gentlemen. They was in the army 
I think, they was what you call colonels. 
They got talking to me about fishing, and 
I promised to come with them here to 
Hyen. We go by steamer to Hestenaesoren 
and when we got there I go to arrange for 
a boat to row us up, and then I find another 
EngUsh gentleman is there with his wife, 
and want to go to Hyen too, that was Dr. 
H., and I go to him and tell him we was 
going to Hyen, and we arrange to go 
together. I think we stopped about four 
days and we fish everywhere, the Aa river 
and the Hope River too, and we got a 
good many sea trout but no salmon. We 
stopped at Aa that time with Ole Eriksen. 
We came home over the mountains by the 
Emhjaellem Vand and the Krogstad Vand 
and the other lakes, but Dr. H. caught a 
lot of trout in the river by the Krogstad 
Vand, so we stayed two nights there and we 
sleep in the boathouses. Then we go on to 
Eikefjord and Floro, and the Englishmen 
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get the steamer to Bergen there, but before 
he go, Dr. H. tell me to try and get a lease 
of of the Aa River, but he will come again 
the year after and arrange everything. 

Well did he come back ? 

Oh yes, he came the next year, and he 
stopped about five weeks and he got a lot 
of sea trout and a few salmon and then I 
got a lease for him, and the Aa river has 
been let ever since then. 

Then do you think the fishing is as good 
now as it used to be ? 

Oh, I think it is better. You see there 
is no salmon trap now, and there are no 
nets near the mouth of the river. I am 
sure there are more salmon than there used 
to be. But it may be we understand better 
now how to catch them. I am sure the 
flies we used then was far too big. The 
rivers at Olden and Stryn was much bigger 
and the water is much thicker than here 
because of the Glaciers and I had always 
been accustomed to fish with big flies. I 
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am sure the smallest flies we used was 
much bigger than the largest fly you ever 
use. You see the water is so very very 
dear here eaiiy in the year, nearly as clear 
as Nordfjord-Eid, 

Then have you been at Hyen fishing 
every year since ? 

Oh yes, every year, but sometimes I 
have not been here the whole season, as 
I have had to go fishing at Hellesylt and 
Rellingen. 

Well, Halsten, I hope you will be able 
to come here for many years, and I hope, 
too, that I may be able to come agaui next 
year and many years after. 
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SOME SEA TROUT FISHING 
IN NORWAY 

One of the greatest of Norway's charms is 
that much of that beautiful country so far 
has escaped what we are pleased to call 
civilisation. Although some of the more 
famous "sights" are overrun with tourists 
and " Midnight Sunners," who carry noise 
and vidgarity wherever they go, there are 
many lovely spots more or less secluded, 
and where huge hotels with German waiters 
are not to be found. If you will take a 
local steamer from Bergen up to the 
Northern Fjords and disembark at the 
entrance of one of the side fjords, which 
branch off from the main channel, you are 
certain to find peace and quietness in the 
midst of lovely scenery, and if you are 

♦ A Paper read by Mr. J. Arthur Hutton before the 
Manchester Angler's Association, March 15th, 1904. 
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lucky, a glorious rushing little river full of 
salmon and sea-trout waiting to be caught. 
By chance last year I heard of such a 
spot, and when the steamer had deposited 
us on the pier with our belongings and we 
saw her steaming away to Bergen, we felt 
that at last we had shaken the trammels of 
civilisation off our backs. Our gillie and 
good Mend Halsten Muri had joined us 
further up the main fjord, and I must say 
one word as to his numerous good quaUties. 
Fully six feet tall and although over sixty 
years of age, he is as nimble as a goat and 
always ready and active, and apparently 
can do everything from reknotting a cast 
or tying on a fly to cobbling one's shoes. 
His English is excellent, for every season 
during the last half-century he has acted as 
gillie to EngUsh fishermen. Though like 
many of his coimtrymen he has the usual 
idea that the Englishman's pocket is lined 
with gold, at the same time he is most 
ready to appreciate any little kindness and 
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the first to protest if anyone overpays him. 
Half the joy of going to Norway is the 
pleasure of meeting men, simple and honest, 
as God intended them to be, and not 
always on the look out for the best way 
of spoiling the Egyptians. 

After half an hour's negotiation with 
some worthy old gentlemen, a boat was 
procured and our luggage was soon arranged 
between the seats, and we set out on our 
two hours row up to the head of the fjord. 
To those who only know Norway from the 
deck of a steamer I can offer no better 
advice than to take a rowing boat as a 
change. I am not going to expatiate on 
the magnificence of Norway's fjords, but of 
one thing you can be sure, and that is, that 
their stem and almost overwhelming 
grandeiu* can never be fully appreciated 
until you pass through them in a small 
boat, and then one could almost wish that 
steamers and chattering tourists had never 
been invented. 
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The dear old gentlemen who rowed our 
boat kept up a continuous murmur of con- 
versation among themselves, resting every 
now and again on their oars when the con- 
versation became particularly interesting, 
but we had now left civilisation behind, 
time was no longer of consequence and we 
did not regret the slowness of our progress. 
In the toil and hurry of daily life I often 
think of that peaceful journey and look 
forward to its possible recurrence. Now 
and again something particularly amusing 
would be told, and then the grandfather of 
the lot would burst into the most deUghtful 
cackle of laughter one can imagine. Half 
way down the fjord we were startled by the 
sound of a gun shot, the echo of which was 
taken up again and again by the mountains 
around, and a small boat with a huge 
German flag astern darted out from behind 
a rock. A smile immediately spread over 
the faces of our crew, and we were informed 
that this was the mad German doctor who 
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had come over for the shooting. Mad he 
possibly was, but a jollier, kinder-natured 
fellow, as we found out afterwards, one 
could not wish to meet, and he had evidently 
found his way to the hearts of the natives. 
I have heard Englishmen talk bad (ierman, 
and I have heard Germans talk bad French, 
but neither before or since have I ever 
heard anything to equal the continuous 
flow of shocking Norwegian which our 
German friend could produce. How he 
ever managed to make himself understood I 
never could make out, but not once did I 
ever hear him hesitate for a word ; if he did 
not know the right Norwegian word, and 
the German expression did not fit, what 
did it matter if he shoved in an English 
word instead. 

The shot we heard was at a seal which he 
missed, he tried to excuse himself by saying 
that our boat had frightened it, a statement 
which was received with general mirth by 
our crew. The doctor had evidently 
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become the heeoaed bofiboo of the neig^ 
homhood and had only to open his 
mouth for general Umg^iter to begin. We 
promised to pay him a visit as soon as 
we had settled down, and again contimied 
our progress akmg thejdacid waters of the 
Qord« On turning a comer, a b^ round 
boulder and a analler ooe dose by on the 
shore astonished us by suddenly {dunging 
into the water, and after a minute cmt so 19 
came the heads of two seals about 50 jni6s 
from us, a mother and her child, and it was 
delightful to see the old lady carefully 
edging her little one away from our trad^. 
We felt glad we had got there before the 
doctor. After two hours row we reached 
the end of our journey, and rejoiced that no 
steamer would call for a week, that there 
was no road except for a few miles up to 
a cul de sac, that there was no hotel, and 
that, consequently, there would be no 
tourists, and we should have this delightful 
spot to oursdves for a few days. The only 
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sign of civilisation was the telephone, which, 
by the way, is much better organised in 
NcMTway than in this country, for there is 
not a single town, big or little, and hardly 
a single village, however small, from which 
you cannot telephone to any other part of 
Norway, from Christiana to the North Cape. 
Our village could boast of a church, a shop, 
the school, two or three small houses and 
one good farm which was to be our home 
for the next few days. Farmer Stromme 
was down on the shore ready to meet us 
with a sturdy little pony and a sled on which 
to carry our luggage. After remunerating 
our old gentlemen, with whom we had 
struck up a close friendship, we followed 
our primitive luggage cart up to the farm, 
along the merest apology for a road. I 
must confess that it was with a certain 
amount of trepidation that I approached 
the farm. Stopping at Norwegian hotels is 
comfortable enough, once you have got 
accustomed to the shortness of the beds 
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and to hearing the conversatimi of ones 
neighbours in the adjoining rooms through 
the thin wooden partiticms, but I was very 
doubtftd as to what accommodatimi one 
might find at a farm house. Never have I 
been so pleasantly surprised. Our dining 
room was a delightfiilly large airy room^ 
with pitchpine walls and ceiling, and clean 
white curtains ; the sitting room was nearly 
as krge, opening on to a verandah with a 
glorious view, where one could sit lazily 
athing oneself in the afternoon sunshine, 
and the bedrooms were better than any- 
thing we had seen in Norway. Mrs. 
Stromme was a most delighted hard- 
working woman, and we took to her at 
once when she met us on the doorstep 
supported by her two daughters with 
friendly hands outstretched in greeting. 
"Wilkommen, wilkommen, wilkommen," 
and then followed a torrent of Norwegian 
most difficult to understand, except that 
she was delighted to see us. Halsten was 
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of course an old Mend, and I think the 
fact that we came to the farm under his 
wing ensured us that welcome. 

Tea was ordered, and while it was being 
prepared rods were got out and casts put 
in water to soak, and Halsten and I were 
soon deep in the mysteries of fly-books. 
Alas, the river had run low, the water was 
very clear and most of the flies were far too 
large, and those that were small enough 
were on eyed hooks. You can hardly 
imagine anything more contemptuous than 
Halsten's opinion of metal eyes ; nothing 
would satisfy him but a gut loop for a 
salmon or sea-trout fly. We argued the 
old argument again and again, and finally 
I relieved his mind by telling him I would 
make a fly the next day with a real gut 
loop. After tea, over which we hurried, 
for the evening, the best time of the day, 
was drawing on, we set out for the river. 
First, a few hundred yards betwixt fields of 
waving barley, then across a most rickety 
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lookmg bridge over a snuJl river, just where 
it emeiged fixHn a diarmmg Ktae lake, «.d 
on which we halted a few mom^its to 
admire the glorious view, and also to look 
at a few fine sea-trout lying cm the shallows 
just above where the stream commenced, 
and tihen on again, fcnrthis was not our 
fishing, our path led us over a little pro- 
mcmtory covered with birch trees, down to 
the arm of the Qord, which we crossed in a 
small boat. On the other side we landed 
in a meadow, occasionally covered by the 
sea, but now the nursery for numerous 
yoimg oyster catchers, gulls and sea-snipe, 
whose anxious mothers flew around scolding 
us for our intrusion. A few hundred yards 
Airther brought us to the bridge pool, the 
pool of the river. I cannot imagine a more 
ideal pool for sea-trout. About 100 yards 
long and 50 yards, wide, with gently 
gliding waters, and yet rapid enough to 
work the fly well, almost every inch of it 
was fishable and fish holding. Best of all, 
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it could be fished from either bank and 
from the bridge too, and no wading was 
required. The worst of most sahnon and 
sea-trout fishing is that you have to wade 
so deep to reach your fish. But let us get 
to work. 

The cast was now properly soaked and a 
small Jack Scot knotted on and at last we 
were ready. Is there anything like that 
first cast over a good pool you have never 
fished before, and which you know is fiill of 
fish. It is a feeling in which hope and 
anxiety and nervousness are all combined 
and it is hard to say which predominates. 
After a preliminary cast or two to get out 
the line and to accustom oneself to the 14 
foot rod which had not been used for 
several years, at last one could get to work, 
and before the fly had been in the water 
half a minute an unmistakeable boil, but 
alas, too much apprenticeship to ordinary 
trout fishing is the bane of him who would 
catch salmon or sea-trout — I had struck 
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too sooiL Another cast and almost imme- 
diately another boil and this time I was 
into him. Like an arrow shot fix>m a bow 
he was away across the pool in less time 
than it takes to write it down, and then out 
came a bar of silver almost a yard long and 
my heart began to beat rapidly. Then a 
hurried reeling in, only to be followed by 
another mad rush and another leap, which 
had to be promptly met by dropping the 
rod point, and oh the joy when the top is 
again raised to feel that delicious tugging. 
Up and down the pool, and again and again 
out of the water, went that fish, and I grew 
more and more anxious lest the compara- 
tively tiny hook should break its hold. 
Then a steady boring down to the tail of 
the pool and then came the question, Can 
we keep him it?, for below there was a 
nasty tumbling broken rapid of 200 yards 
or more. Everjrthing was tried, but in 
vain, down he meant to go and down he 
went. I had to follow as fast as I could 
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run, with a rapid scamper over a little 
plank bridge crossing a small side stream, 
and at last he floated up in the quiet waters 
of the fjord and the net was soon under 
him, and I had caught my first Norwegian 
sea-trout, a fine fellow of 4^ lbs. He was 
just fresh from the sea with the sea Uce on 
him, and you can imagine the self-satisfied 
complacency with which I admired his still 
heaving sides. The coup de grace was 
soon administered and then followed the 
pipe of peace. 

Halsten however would allow no idling 
and I was soon back at the head of the 
pool at work again, and after one or two 
rises badly missed, was soon fast in another 
fish, this time a lively little grilse of 8 lbs. 
which we managed to kill in the pool. I 
have noticed, and I believe it is generally 
true, that sea-trout when hooked make 
down stream and salmon generally try to 
make upwards. I won't say how many fish 
I rose that evening or how many I hooked 
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and lost There are some fishing days 
when one cannot do right, and I am afraid 
my friend Halsten was getting a poor 
opinion of my fishing capabilities. Still, 
fishing with No. 6 hooks, one is apt to lose 
many fish. Another time I will take a good 
supply of small double hoc^ with me, for 
in Norway it is almost impossible to buy 
anything in the way of really good fishing 
tackle. We started fishing at 6-80, and at 
8-80 I had got six grilse and sea-trout imd 
was tired out and suggested to Halstai he 
should fish. " Won't the missis fish, Sir? " 
«I am afraid she can hardly manage the 
rod," was my answer. ^ But she can fish 
quite well from the bridge," and so she 
started letting out a dozen yards of line 
and slowly walking across worked the fly 
over the pool, and when she reached the 
end of the bridge let out a few yards more 
and walked back again. It was a delight- 
fiilly easy way of fishing and most effective, 
for in a very short time i^e was fSEtst in a 
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good fish, as lively and strong as the first 
one we got. As soon as possible she came 
off the bridge and got on more even terms 
with him, but it was not long before she 
too had to race down the bank and follow 
him down to the sea, where the deUghted 
Halsten netted him, another fish of 4s^ lbs. 
My wife is not a keen fisher- woman as a 
rule but her blood was up and it was not 
until half-past ten that she allowed us 
to go home with a bag of nine grilse and 
sea-trout weighing 27 lbs. of which three 
were her share. Half-past ten sounds very 
late, but in Norway, during June or July, 
from 9-0 to 11-0 is the most deUghtfiil time 
of the day, and of course in clear waters is the 
best fishing time, for when the sun is shining 
you only frighten the fish and spoil your 
waters by fishing in the day-time. It was 
rather a tired procession but a very happy 
one which turned into the farm at 11 o'clock, 
and after supper we were all ready for bed 
as we had been up since six that morning. 
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I don't suppose anyone can nppredMte 
the jojrs of a holiday like a hard w<»rked 
business man. To turn out tor a bath in a 
charming lake close by the house, then 
back to breakfist which is leisurely aojoyed, 
and tihen out of doors into the sunshine, 
and to light one's pipe free from all thoughts 
of newspapers, of fluctuations in the price 
of cotton, or of catching trains is, to my 
mind, the acme of enjoyment. How often 
I envy the inhabitants of those happy 
coimtries where time is no object, and 
where everyone leisurely does what he 
wants to do and at the time he chooses to 
do it. Once you have realised it is no 
good hurrying in Norway you will get on 
better with the inhabitants and really enjoy 
your hoUday. But of all joys give me the 
after breakfast pipe smoked in peace, 
especially in the midst of the glorious 
scenery of that Northern land. 

As the sky was cloudless and the sun hot 
and fishing out of the question, we decided 
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to look up the Doctor, and taking a boat 
up the lake we landed at the little village 
at the other end. We were told that he 
was out fishing, and walking up the river 
side we eventually discovered him perched 
in a most dangerous looking place on the 
top of a small crag on the other side of the 
river, working his fly in the stream below. 
Apparently casting with a fly rod was 
beyond him and as the fish lay on the 
further side this was his only way of getting 
over them. I don't think he had yet 
succeeded in catching a salmon, nor did it 
look as if he were likely to do so. On 
seeing us he scrambled down and joined us 
at the bridge lower down, accompanied by 
his faithful henchman, Jakob. Poor Jakob 1 
his was no easy job. Like many strangers 
the Doctor could not sleep well in Norway, 
and often he would rouse up Jakob at 5 
a.m. to go out fishing, even though they 
might not have gone to bed before 12 or 1 
o'clock the night before, tired out after a 
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long tramp over the mountains or the 
glacier, on the look out for a bear or an elk. 
As long as we were there Jakob was sent 
down the lake every morning, — a two miles 
row and of course two miles back — with a 
present for my wife, either a bouquet of 
some sort or a string of very small trout, 
and on one occasion half a kid, for fresh 
meat was a delicacy. One could not but 
be grateful for these polite attentions, all 
the same, one's gratitude was a little tinged 
with pity for this hard-worked henchman. 
It is curious how so many Germans have 
but little consideration for their inferiors, 
but I must say this for the Doctor, that I 
don't suppose he ever noticed how hard 
worked the poor fellow was — at any rate I 
know he paid him well. Poor Jakob, I am 
afraid he must have been worn to a shadow 
before the season was over. 

As the Doctor had run out of provisions 
we suggested that he should come back 
with us to dinner, and it was decided we 
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should troll down the lake, the fishing of 
which he had rented. Trolling is not to 
my mind very amusing, but on a hot day 
in the midst of lovely scenery it is better 
than not fishing at all. I got one sea-trout 
of 4 lbs. and lost two others but the doctor 
got a very nice fish close on 6 lbs. His 
excitement was most amusing as it was the 
first good fish he had ever caught. Needless 
to say he took a very long time playing it, 
and when at last it was landed he wanted 
us to go back with him to celebrate the 
capture with a bottle of champagne. It 
took a great deal to persuade him that it 
would be far better to go on and have 
dinner. The doctor was a most desperate 
troller after that, for hardly a day passed 
on which he did not scrape that lake with 
phantom, devon, or minnow, round and 
round and across it several times a day, 
and so spoilt his own fishing, for there is 
no doubt in crystal clear waters in a small 
lake you can frighten the fish by too much 
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trolling. In the evening we went across 
to our own waters, and returned with nine 
grilse and sea-trout weighing 21 lbs., and 
we sent the doctor home thoroughly pleased 
with himself, and with half a dozen flies as 
he had lost all his own. After seeing the 
results of our efforts with the fly, in future he 
was going to devote himself to fly fishing. 

The next day we went off to our own 
lake to troll, with not much success, two 
good fish of ^ lbs. each, and the evening 
was again spent on the river, which was 
fished from top to bottom. Two fish I 
had great difficulty in landing, for they 
managed to get the line several times round 
their bodies so that one had absolutely no 
control over them. The best fish was a 
grilse of 5 lbs. fresh from the sea, and he 
took it into his head to go down where I 
could not follow him, but Halsten took 
the rod and jumped up to his middle into 
the water, and took the fish down past the 
most difficult place. 
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It would weary you if I gave you an 
account of each day's fishing. The weather 
was glorious but, unfortunately, the river 
got lower and lower and the water clearer 
every day, and the fish came shorter and 
shorter both at fly and minnow. I had to 
use a fine cast and the smallest of hooks, 
with the consequence that many fine fish 
were lost. Unfortunately too I was rather 
late for the bigger fish, for the largest 
sea-trout were already up, and the grilse 
of the sea-trout were beginning to run, but 
I ended up on the Saturday evening with 
a fine sea-trout of 6 lbs., the largest one I 
caught, on a bright claret hackle fly of my 
own making. The best day I had for 
numbers was the first day — nine fish 
weighing 27 lbs. — but one evening I had a 
better average, viz. : five weighing 20 lbs. 
When the bigger sea-trout are running 
they should average over 5 lbs., as I learnt 
from a young Scotchman who had fished 
the river a fortnight earlier. After aU, 
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sport is all mmatter of compnisoD, and if 
yoa fidi with a light rod, hgfat tadde, and 
small flies a 3 Ih. avanage is good enough, 
especially when accompanied by brilliant 
weather and ^orious surroundings. No 
doubt we could have caught more and 
larger fish if we had givoi more time to 
trolling, but who would troll whoi you can 
catch them with a fly. 

We were none of us sorry when Sunday 
had come and we could have a day of rest. 
To our surprise after break&st we saw a 
number of boats heading up the fjord, and 
making enquiries we learnt that service 
was only held once a month and this was 
the day. Sunday in out of the way places 
in Norway is the social event of the month, 
and boat load aft;er boat load kept arriving 
both by the lake and from the hamlets 
scattered along the shore of the fjord. 
They collected into little groups around 
the Church hoiu^ before service began, 
and all the events of the past month and 
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all the gossip and scandal of the neighbour- 
hood were eagerly discussed. We ourselves 
were objects of considerable interest and 
many of the farmers came to thank us for 
the fish we had given them, for we could 
not possibly eat all that we were catching. 
Amongst others were the dear old gentle- 
men who had rowed us down the fjord, 
and most delighted were we all to meet 
again and have a "crack" outside the 
church. We were rather late going in and 
were shown in by the clerk to a place 
of honour in the chancel. This was a 
compliment we could well have foregone, 
for it made it difficult for us to leave before 
service was over without giving offence. 
We managed to stand an hour of prayers 
and singing, and also a sermon an hour 
long, but when Halsten told us the service 
would probably last another hour patience 
was exhausted, and seeing others make a 
move we slipped out as quietly as we 
could. All the same it was an experience 
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I would willingly repeat, for no one could 
help being impressed by the devoutness of 
the congregation — mostly old men and 
women with faces seamed and lined with 
the toil of years. I am afraid many of the 
best of Norway's youths have to emigrate 
for the country is too poor to support them 
all. Some of them do find their way back 
again, but you can hardly come across a 
single family in Norway who have not 
parted for ever with some of their nearest 
and dearest. Halsten himself has two 
daughters married living near Chicago, and 
most amusing was the account he gave us 
of a surprise visit he had once made to 
America to see them. It was really rather 
a brave undertaking for a simple country- 
man, and I can well imagine his feelings 
when he stepped out of the train at that 
far away American city, expected by no 
one and met by no one. By the merest 
chance almost the first person he met was 
a fellow-coimtrjmaan fix)m his own village 
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who had emigrated to the States years 
before. 

Despite the length of the service and the 
difficulty of following the words it was not 
without some small excitement. As the 
church was overcrowded several women 
and children had to sit on the chancel 
steps and on the kneeling cushions round 
the communion table. Poor little round- 
faced things, it was rather hard to have 
boots and stockings on and to sit still so 
long in a stuffy church, instead of rushing 
about bare-legged playing hide and seek 
among the trees or dabbling in the shallow 
waters warmed by the hot sun. Simdry 
bottles of milk and small cakes were often 
surreptitiously produced as the only means 
of keeping them quiet. Not the least 
interesting was a young mother with her 
child, which had been brought for the 
baptismal service later on. It was cairied 
in a sort of portable cradle or box, which 
was entirely swathed in a long woollen 
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wrapper, and which looked as if it contained 
a small mummy child. Well, a child of a 
few weeks old cannot last two hours 
without some nourishment, and many were 
the unwrappings — first of the outer cradle 
coverings and then of the swaddling 
clothes — before the poor Uttle thing, which 
was loudly protesting against such treat- 
ment, was brought to light, and then a 
loud sucking and afterwards peace. 

Monday morning broke dark and cloudy, 
driving rain and mist nearly down to the 
sea. My bath in the lake was got through 
as soon as possible, and when I got back 
to dress I told Marie not to hurry with 
breakfast. This was a mistake for I had 
gradually educated her to realise that in a 
quarter of an hour after I got back from 
bathing I should be ready for breakfast. 
However, I filled up the time with making 
a couple of flies and as this morning the 
sun was hidden behind dark rolling clouds 
we made straight for the river, and with 
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one of those flies before 11 o'clock I 
managed to catch five sea-trout weighing 
14 lbs. Curiously enough that was all we 
did, and afterwards I did not get a single 
rise or a run at the minnow when we took 
to trolling on the lake in despair. I have 
often noticed when the mist lies low on the 
hill side that sea-trout are bad to move. 
I think Marie was the only one who 
rejoiced for we had supper that night at 
nine o'clock. This meal up to now had 
been a movable feast, sometimes at 9-30, 
sometimes at 10, and once as late as 12. 
She was a wonderful cook, for no matter 
what time we returned, in a quarter of an 
hour, or in less time than it took us to get 
our boots off and wash, a steaming hot 
supper was ready waiting for us. 

It was very disappointing the next 
morning, our last day, to find the rain 
coming down harder than ever and the 
clouds almost resting on the sea. When 
we got down to the river we found it 
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nearly in fiill flood, and for the first and 
only time the Bridge Pool was drawn 
blank. The Bank Pool was fished without 
result, the Snow Pool the same, one or two 
chance casts were made in likely looking 
water without stirring a fish. When we 
had fished down every inch of the New 
Pool without a rise it looked as if even 
hope was hopeless. On reaching the lake 
we found a strong wind blowing and a 
fairly heavy sea on, but we had not been 
trolling five minutes before we got a fresh- 
run sea trout of 3 lbs. "They are not 
stopping in the river to-day, sir, but 
running straight up the lake," said Halsten, 
and after the fish was landed I soon had 
both rods at work again. We had not 
gone twenty yards before there was another 
run, and I handed the second rod over to 
Halsten to reel up while I played the fish. 
Finding it only a small one I began to pull 
the line through the rings to save time. 
*'Be quick, sir, there is a fish on the other 
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rod and a larger one," Halsten shouted, 
and as soon as I got in the smaller fish, 
which was less than a pound, I took the 
other rod from him, and that very moment 
off the fish went with a run of fifty yards, 
a salmon sure enough. After reeling in 
he made another and a longer run, and I 
began to tremble lest there should not be 
enough line, and Halsten pulled after him 
as fast as could against the waves and wind, 
and when we got most of the line back on 
the reel we saw him turn over with a great 
flap of his tail, which to my excited 
imagination looked at least a yard across, 
and then one run more and down he went 
to the bottom of the lake. I kept a steady 
strain on him for fully quarter of an hour, 
but for all practical purposes I might have 
been hooked on to a rock, for there he 
seemed likely to remain. One more run 
and back came the line in my face. When 
I reeled up I found not only had the small 
spoon gone, but the trace and 30 yards of 
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the running line as well. What had 
happened I cannot tell, I thought the line 
had been cut on a sunken rock, but Halsten 
was sure that I had held him too hard. 
**You should never hold a salmon, sir, 
when he runs, they are so strong they will 
break anything." 

"I am sure I did not hold him too hard, 
Halsten." 

"I wish I had never given you the rod, 
sir." 

"Well hang it all, Halsten, you did give 
me the rod and let that be an end to it." 

We rowed into the bank to put on 
another spoon on the shortened line, and I 
am afraid the poor old boy was much upset. 
Honestly I did not mind so much, though 
it was annoying to lose the first and only 
salmon we had seen, but I never mind 
losing a fish on the troll so much as I do 
one on the fly. It is always hard to say 
what is the size of the fish one loses, but 
this was certainly a big fellow, probably 
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between 20 and 30 lbs. We were rather 
sad and silent after this misfortune. 

Working slowly up the lake again we 
got a sea- trout of 4 J lbs., and we now 
reached a bit of water which so far I had 
fished without much success. In its centre 
the lake narrows, and in the narrows is a 
fine bit of casting water about 100 yards 
long, where the stream from the upper 
lake runs into the lower. It has of course 
to be fished from the boat. Putting on a 
fair sized Blue Doctor I began casting, no 
easy matter standing up with a strong wind 
blowing and the boat rocking about. I 
had hardly made three casts when up he 
came, and on raising the point that delicious 
thriUI I was into him, a salmon again, 
and away he went. After a long struggle 
we got him to the surface, and then came 
the question how to land him. If you 
want to get hold of a salmon leave the gaff 
behind, and that was what we had done. 
The net was large but still not too large. 
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and Halsten was doubtful whether it could 
be managed, 

•* Never mind, Halsten, if you do miss him 
you will have done your best," said I, and 
drawing the fish up to the boat, I brought 
him where Halsten had the net ready and 
in a second he was jumping about on the 
bottom of the boat, a fair fish which 
weighed 11 lbs. but ought to have been 
more. The thoughts of our previous 
disaster were not so keen as before. 

After a rest and a pipe I suggested to 
Halsten we should try the stream again as 
we had not disturbed it much. That was 
the worst of this bit of water, you only had 
your one chance down it, for in working 
down you spoilt the water with the boat. 
However, we started again at the head of 
the stream, and about 10 yards below 
where we had risen the first fish there was 
a huge splash at the fly, but luckily I had 
not touched him. 

" You are working the fly too quickly, 
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sir, and you are pulling it right away from 
them when they come." 

This was probably true enough, but it is 
not an easy matter to fish well standing up 
in a small boat tossing in large waves with 
a big wind blowing. However, we started 
again at the top of the stream, and I got 
Halsten to hold the boat nearer the middle 
so that I could let the fly dwell a little 
longer in the rougher water in the centre. 
Just when the fly came working slowly 
round over the sunken rock where the fish 
had shewn before, up he came, and this 
time I struck more slowly and was into 
him. Away he went like a steam engine, 
though it must have been several weeks 
since he left the sea, and we were after him 
as fast as f)ossible. After several rushes, 
during which he never showed himself, he 
settled down in the sulks at the bottom of 
the lake, and this time Halsten had to tell 
me to hold him harder, for after losing the 
first fish I was afraid of holding this one 
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too hard. At last we got him up, and this 
time there was no question, the net was no 
use. There was nothing for it but to land 
and tail him somewhere. That is no easy 
matter in the Norwegian lakes, for as a 
rule the banks are more like the sides of 
houses going straight down into deep 
water. Eventually we persuaded him to 
follow us into a small sandy bay, but we 
soon had to clear out again into deep water 
for it was full of weeds. We had to go 
down that lake fully half a mile before we 
could find a suitable spot, aud every now 
and again the fish would make another run, 
to be followed by lashing out when we got 
him to the surface again. A salmon on 
light tackle and a small rod has to be 
treated with respect. At last we reached 
a suitable spot, and Halsten explained 
exactly what he wanted me to do. As 
as soon we got in the shallow water the fish 
began lashing out again, which made one 
very anxious with the short line I had out 
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As soon as he was quiet Halsten gently 
ran the boat into the bank and jumped into 
the water. I swimg the rod round, 
bringing the fish towards the shore, and 
before he had time to begin lashing out 
again Halsten had his knife into him behind 
the shoulder and ran him up on to the 
shingle — as neat a piece of work as one 
could wish to see. He was in good con- 
dition, although he had been up some time. 
We guessed him as 20 lbs., but on weighing 
him afterwards 17 lbs. was all he pulled. 
And now the loss of the first fish was quite 
forgotten. It was great luck getting two 
salmon when none were expected, for June 
is the month for salmon fishing, and I had 
only come for the sea-trout. At any rate 
it was a fine ending to a capital fishing 
holiday. Our total catch in the nine days 
was 57 sea-trout, grilse, and bull trout, 
weighing 150 lbs. and two salmon. 

But time and tide wait for no man and 
we had to get back, have dinner, pack up 
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our traps, and catch the steamer, so hauling 
the boat up well away from the water we 
set off for the farm, and rounding the 
comer met my wife, who had for the first 
time not accompanied us, and had missed 
all the fun. 

" What a pity she was not there, Halsten ? " 
"Perhaps we would not have caught them 
if she had been," was Halsten's dry rejoin- 
der. On reaching the farm, Marie soon 
had dinner ready, and then came our bill, 
and I must confess I was most curious to 
see what would be the total. Of course we 
had taken a fair supply of provisions with 
us, including nearly ever5rthing down to 
bread, and all they supplied us with were 
bed and lodging, potatoes, milk, and eggs, 
and, of course, fires, lights and attendance. 
For nine days, for my wife and myself, and 
for Halsten, the total charges were 32 
krone or about Is. 4d. per day for each of 
us, and everything was beautifully done 
and spotlessly clean, with an unlimited 
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supply of bilberries, cloudberries, and all 
sorts of other berries thrown in, accom- 
panied by the most delightful friendliness 
one could wish for. It was all I could do 
to persuade Marie to accept some reward 
for her excellent cooking. 

Our luggage was again packed on the 
sled, and the rough, sturdy little pony put in 
the shafts and away it went, bumping and 
thumping over the rough stony path, in 
places no path at all, down to the pier, 
accompanied by Farmer Stromme and 
Halsten, who was delighted when we told 
him we did not want the salmon and he could 
do what he liked with them. Wise man, 
he sold the salmon to someone on the 
steamer, but took a grilse home to his wife. 
It is always sad saying farewell, but more 
especially so in Norway, or at any rate in 
those parts of Norway where they are still 
imspoilt. It is not there a case of the 
waiters having taken the change and the 
landlord the rest, but it is good-bye from 
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friend to friend, and I can picture them 
now as I saw them then, standing on the 
pier, as the steamer moved off. Farmer 
Stromme and his wife, Marie and the little 
girl, and many other good friends, and not 
forgetting the doctor, waving their hand- 
kerchiefs and calling out "Farvel" and 
again " Farvel." 
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